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Low dosage — usually a small fraction of that of other “apply dry” formulations —is a 
big advantage you get with H-174. And it’s easily explained: Nalco H-174 has an unusually 
high concentration of powerful killing ingredient. You get much more killing power with 
much less chemical to transport and apply! 

Nalco H-174 is effective whenever you apply it, but you can get full 
advantage from this powerful herbicide by spreading a single dosage about 2 weeks before 
weeds begin to emerge. H-174 will keep them down all year long, eliminating unsightiy 
and inflammable weed debris, preventing re-growth and mid-season seeding. 

Spreading dry, granular Nalco H-174 is a fast, simple operation. No mixing, 
spraying, or dilution ... ready to use as it comes from bag or convenient 
shaker box . . . distribute by hand or with mechanical spreaders... 
For better weed control, plan on using Nalco H-174! 

H-174 is one of a complete line of Nalco weed control 
chemicals, both dry and liquid, in wide use by railroads 
and industries throughout the world. 





NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
SPRAY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
6200 West 66th Place Box 5444 5 ‘ 
Chicago 38, Illinois Huntington, W. Va, ; OSS 
CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
ITALY: Nalco Italiana, S.p.A. 


SPAIN: Nalco Espanola, S.A. 
® WEST GERMANY: Deutsche Nalco-Chemie GmbH 


PRODUCTS ... SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 
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A train with many advanced features, Burlington’s shiny new Denver Zephyr links Chicago with Denver 
























and Colorado Springs. A popular Zephyr innovation is the Slumbercoach, which offers low-cost room 
facilities to the coach traveler. Other attractions include the Vista-Dome cars and the authentically western 
Chuck Wagon car. 

Bethlehem wrought-steel wheels and forged-steel axles are part of the standard equipment. This 
continues a practice of long standing, for the original Burlington Zephyr, back in the Thirties, was also 
equipped with Bethlehem wheels and axles, as were others that followed. 

Today’s Bethlehem wheels and axles are the finest ever to come from our shops—more rugged, more 
durable than ever before. They can be installed with full confidence, for they return a dollar’s worth of ser- 


vice for every dollar spent. You are invited to discuss present and future needs with our representatives. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


gree pe 
BETHLEHEY 


STEE On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
’ L Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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UNION Traffic Control engineers are available to work with your organization in developing more efficient traffic control systems. 


These men can help you find 


more time to plan! 


An editorial in a railway magazine makes 
this point: “How many top-management 
railroaders do you know who have enough 
time to lay aside routine and just plain 
speculate and plan for two days in a row?” 
The answer, of course, is not many. 

One particular field that requires highly 
technical thinking and study is railroad 
traffic control. Here, Union Switch & Signal 
is in a position to offer valuable help. Our 
experienced traffic control engineers have 
already developed methods for solving 


many of the problems confronting railroads 
today. They can relieve you of the pre- 
liminary planning and present an objective 
recommendation aimed at more efficient 
railroad operation. 

A modern, highly mechanized, automati- 
cally operated traffic control system not 
only saves money—it helps you make more 
money. Why not call or write our nearest 
office? There’s no obligation. 
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Restrictions on railroad use of other transportation media “cause 
an unwarranted increase in the total cost of moving the nation’s 
traffic,” AAR President Loomis told the convention of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. The league voted “no participa- 
tion” in selective rate increase action and also deferred action on 
the “Symes Plan” for federal financing of railroad equipment 
purchases. 


New C&O ore pier unloads a ton a second ............6. ceceeeeseeeeeeeneees p.18 


The $8.2-million facility being completed by the railroad at New- 
port News, Va., has three 18-ton ore-unloading cranes on a finger- 
type pier with two 48-in. belt conveyors running inshore to a 
semi-automatic carloading house. Here’s how and why the pier 
will speed delivery of ore to its final destination, reduce ship turn- 
around time, and afford substantial savings to ship owners. 


Detection devices are coming into their OWN .............ccceseeeeeeereeeees p.20 


Ten forms of apparatus, installed at many places on the road and 
in yards, can automatically detect hazardous conditions on tracks 
and bridges as well as defects on passing cars and locomotives, 
and can control signals to stop trains. Use of such devices is be- 
coming increasingly necessary because, for one thing, there are 
now fewer men working on the wayside to spot the defects 
visually. 


Public relations pay off for the D&H o............ccccecee ceeeeenteeeeeeeeees p.29 


The effectiveness of the road’s new and complete PR program, 
which is now a year and a half old, makes D&H men wonder how 
they ever got along without it. Main goal of the program is to 
help D&H employees, customers, shareholders, municipal and 
state legislatures and the general public understand why the road 
does what it does. 


Santa Fe ‘non-op’ strike is averted ..............cccceeeeseneeeeeeeeneeeeeeeens p.40 


Agreement in union-shop dispute, reached last week, came 77 
hours before deadline set for a walkout by 15 non-operating 
unions. The issue of union use of members’ dues for political 
purposes did not enter directly into the agreement, a labor spokes- 
man says. The railroad indicates any dispute over the issue will 
be open for judgment by the courts. 


Public relations are key to RR future ..............ccccccessceesneeeeeenreeeeneees p.41 


So said Owen Clarke, chairman of the ICC, at the Railroad In- 
dustry Forum during last week’s annual convention of the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Association. Solution of the car- 
supply problem, he also said, should come from within the 
industry rather than through government assistance. 








List all the improved design features incor- 
porated into Northern Pacific’s fleet of 500 
refrigeration cars and you would end up 
with several pages. 

They range all the way from an increased 
truck capacity of 24% to greater door width 
which speeds up lift truck loading and un- 
loading operations. A memo from the Line’s 
Mechanical Engineer summed it up this 
way: ““These cars are designed to better meet 
present day operating conditions, reduce 
maintenance, and provide more years cf 
better car service.” 

Specific evidence of these lower mainte- 
nance and longer service life objectives is 
the use of wrought iron for the air brake 


WROUGHT IRON AIR BRAKE PIPING STOPS 





systems on all cars. More than 22,000 feet 
of this time-tested material was used to 
safeguard the all-important braking system 
against premature failure caused by corro- 
sion and fatigue. 

The cars, representing an investment of 
approximately five million dollars, were 
built at Northern Pacific’s Brainerd, Minne- 
sota, Car Shops. 

Our Special Report, The Use of Wrought 
Iron for Air Brake Piping, explains wrought 
iron’s resistance against shock and fatigue 
stresses, its excellent mechanical properties, 
and its ability to resist corrosion. Write for 
your copy. A. M. Byers Company, Clark 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


BYERS Wrought Iron Tubular and Hot Rolled Products 


Corrosion costs you more than Wrought Iron 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, nine months 


i de PEER ee Pe $7,909,421,720 

Se eer rrr 7,824,822,128 
Operating expenses, nine months 

ou ee ea ee $6,180,350,497 

i OE eh eee 6,027,733,256 
Taxes, nine months 

i SOIC Oa eee oe $827,403,872 

Ee ee ae 831,431,170 
Net railway operating income nine months 

PE Soa eresccimaese $699,477,372 

NWS SS in ncidteel es cen 744,662,636 
Net income estimated, nine months 

TO bid ee eee ee $538,000,000 

pha RR TO i tripe em 612,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

November 19, 1957 .... "64.29 

November 20, 1956 .... 94.88 


Carloadings revenue freight 
Forty-five weeks, 1957 .. 
Forty-five weeks, 1956 .. 

Average daily freight car surplus 


31,445,145 
33,037,291 


Wk. ended Nov. 16, 1957 19,032 

Wk. ended Nov. 17, 1956 4,452 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Nov. 16, 1957 218 

Wk. ended Nov. 17, 1956 7,069 
Freight cars on order 

November 1, 1957 ..... 65,718 

November 1, 1956 ..... 122,250 
Freight cars delivered 

Ten months, 1957 ...... 84,639 

Ten months, 1956 ...... 53,007 
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phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year. Single copies 50c, except special 
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R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 
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Action Page—Unions could turn the tide .............ccsecceesseeeeeeees p.46 


No one thing, not even easing of regulatory restraints, would so 
strengthen the railroads in competition with rival methods of 
transportation as would a modernization of presently restrictive 
union rules. Furthermore, railway unions certainly cannot thrive 
if the railroad industry does not. 


Short and Significant 





Truck defects or driver deficiencies . . . 


were found on 87.3% of the 10,685 vehicles which received a 
thorough inspection during the fourth 1957 nationwide road 
check by the ICC’s Bureau of Motor Carriers in cooperation with 
state enforcement agencies. More than 2,200 of the vehicles 
checked were given “out-of-service” markers because they were 
“so immediately hazardous to operate as to be likely to cause an 
accident or breakdown.” 


Fines totaling $15,400... 


The 


plus costs were paid in October by 23 railroads on 170 counts 
involving violations of Safety Appliance, Hours of Service, Sig- 
nal Inspection, Accident Reports and Locomotive Inspection Acts. 
The fine total was more than three times that of the previous 
month, when 12 roads paid $4,500, plus costs. 


per diem ruling . . . 


which gives short-line railroads a more important role has been 
affirmed by the ICC. The ruling, made originally last March by 
the commission’s Division 2, requires that the Section 5a agree- 
ment which covers per diem be modified to provide that a repre- 
sentative of the American Short Line Railroad Association be 
made a voting member of the General Committee of the AAR’s 
Operating-Transportation Division when the committee considers 
per diem matters. Like the division, the commission rejected 
short-line requests for other modifications of the agreement. 


Subsidies don’t scare Alpert. . . 


if they cut commuter train deficits. The New Haven’s head re- 
gards commutation service as a community service, and he be- 
lieves the community should help to pay for it. As a means to 
bring this about he is having bills readied for the next sessions of 
the New York and Massachusetts legislatures. 


RPI calls for ‘united front’. . . 


The Railway Progress Institute, declaring that the earning ca- 
pacity of the railroads has been hampered by existing law and 
the administration of the law, has issued a call to organizations 
representing shippers, railway labor and investors to make com- 
mon cause with the railroads and the RPI to effect legislative and 
regulatory relief which will give the rails earning capacity ade- 
quate to continue improving and expanding their services. 





An Amazing Introductory Offer 
of Books on Railroading 


Take any 3 3 for only $495 


(TOTAL VALUE UP TO $16.85) 
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motive Powe F you're interested in trains and railroading, here’s a unique 
opportunity to secure interesting, valuable and instructive 
vt books at an unusual cost saving. The books pictured here have 
original publisher's prices ranging from $2 to $14 each. You can 
choose three of these handsomely bound books for only $4.95. 
In addition we'll enroll you as a member of The Railroad Book 
Club so that you will be informed of important new books in ] 
railroading, and will be able to secure them at special member- 
ship prices. 


How the Club Operates 


In coming months we'll send you announcements from time ; 
to time of new book selections. If you wish to buy the particular ' 
book selected, at a special money-saving club price, you need , 
only return the postage free order form which you receive with . - 
the announcement—nothing to send back if you wish no book. 


Ihe club’s method of operation saves you time and trouble. 
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il ePOsTs tne Nero! ae pICTIONA lj 
monomics : You Need Buy No Further Books 
a 
z git , . io | i 
5 You are not obligated to purchase any minimum number of : 
> volumes and you may discontinue membership whenever you ) 
: wish. But we believe you'll want many of the forthcoming books / 
z we plan to announce this coming year 
z 
— Bonus Book Free If You Hurry 
a If your acceptance of our offer is postmarked no later than 
* gurt™is pies alts: December 31, 1957, we'll include a special bonus book (our 
of ’ a‘ > ig ; 
eat is Lect set own selection) absolutely free—your special dividend for acting | 
< ame” P ig | 
yor 2 OO +, Keep E™ Ro promptly. 
How ¢ 
(el FILL IN AND MAIL TO: The Railroad Book Club 
as 
a CUT HERE 
[te emma ee a OO iw TO no ne Gn ED ED EEE Ge ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee Eee ee ee ee 
| _ Yes, send at once the three books checked below. Bill me $4.95 plus s H i a oO ; N G t A cb E L ¥ | 
i shipping charges. | understand that as a member | am not obligated to | 
| buy any minimum number of books and may cancel my membership 
whenever | wish. 
I 
| © Handbook of American Railroads (] Diesel-Electric Handbook—2 vu!- ! | 
by Robert G. Lewis. Illustrated ume set. Covers the leading makes I ; 
| data guide to America’s railroads of diesel locomotives, design, equip- Ls § | ! 
] Maps, history, operating data, ment, operation, maintenance, etc Room 932A, | 
tc. 251 pp rulz ce $4.50. _ é ‘ sd 
| etc - pp. magne = $ : () Super-Railroads by John W. Bar- é : | | 
| O Who's Whe & Rares. ral riger. A book for railroad men. Contents: Books. Open for Postal Inspection 
graphical sketches of 6,000 railway Spells out opportunities facing rail oat d l a“ 
I officials, supply oficere, etc. 800 transport today. Paper bound. TO: Return Postage Guarantee | j 
»p. Originally $ Of 
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tion Eco- ‘ 
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| its best fascinating Americana. ot transportation in today’s econo- i | 
i 320 pp. illus. Published at $5.00. my. 178 pp. charts. tables. ji 
© Picture History of B&O Motive [] Traffic Dictionary by George Cit ] 
I Power by Lawrence W. Sagle. Pic- Stufflebeam. Defines traffic. and ity... : | 
| torial account of the Baltimore and transportation terms. 1958 Supple- | 
1 Ohio’s motive power. 192 pp ment included. 292 pp. 4th ed. . ‘ 
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Loomis Plugs Diversification 


Tells National Industrial Traffic League that restrictions on railroad use 
of other forms of transport cause “unwarranted increase” in cost of mov- 
ing nation’s traffic; league defers action on Symes plan and votes “no par- 


ticipation”’ 


“Limitations upon the opportunity of 
railroads to employ other transportation 
media cause an unwarranted increase in 
the total cost of moving the nation’s 
traffic.” 

That’s what AAR President Daniel P. 
Loomis told the National Industrial Traffic 
League at a special forum meeting which 
opened the Jeague’s 50th anniversary con- 
vention in Chicago. If relief is granted 
from outmoded restrictions, he explained, 
the nation’s railroads could offer the pub- 
lic complete functionalized service by 
using the particular transportation tool 
best suited for performance of each part 
of the total transportation job. 

During the convention’s regular busi- 
ness sessions, the league voted to defer 
final action on the Symes plan for gov- 
ernment financing of railroad equipment, 
but agreed to appoint a special committee 
to study the plan and recommend action 
by the league. A league spokesman indi- 
cated that this committee’s report might 
lead to a special meeting and/or a mail 
ballot of its full membership, probably 
early in 1958. 

The league also voted not to partici- 
pate in “selective” rate increases, includ- 
ing those currently being proposed by the 
railroads. Some members also expressed 
the feeling that, although it has been the 
league’s policy to stay out of labor prob- 
lems, certain legislation that may come up 
in the next Congress could greatly increase 
railroad operating expenses. The league 
was advised to watch for this type of “ill- 
advised” legislation, and to work toward 
its defeat. 


The league also approved the idea of 
some limitation on the so-called agricul- 
tural exemptions in Part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. A special commit- 
tee will be appointed to “confer with 
other organizations, including agricultural 
groups, in an effort to modify the language 
of Section 203(b)6 and reasonably curtail 
the list of exempted commodities and to 
consider any other change in the list of 
exempted commodities which may be 
brought forward by other organizations.” 

In other actions, the league: 
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in selective rate increase proposal. 


@ Approved dissolution of the Rail- 
roads’ Tariff Research Group and creation 
in lieu thereof of a committee to be 
known as the Railroads’ Freight Tariff 
Committee, composed of tariff publishing 
officers of existing agency bureaus. This 
committee would be responsible for main- 
taining the Tariff Maker’s Manual and for 
policing tariffs to insure their issuance 
in accordance with provisions of the 
manual. 

e Adhered to its previous opposition 
to penalty per diem, but conceded that 
“the subject of penalty per diem charges 
as a plan for possible alleviation of car 
shortages shall be submitted for study and 
appropriate report to the same special 
committee appointed for the purpose of 
studying the plan to create a Federal Rail- 
road Equipment Administration (Symes 
plan).” 

@ Recommended that its proposed rule 
of rate-making should be clarified and 
amended to read as follows: “In determin- 
ing a minimum rate the | Interstate Com- 
merce] commission shall not consider the 
effect of such rate on the traffic of any 


other carrier or mode of transportation, 
the relation of such rate to the rate of 
any other carrier or mode of transporta- 
tion, or whether such rate is lower than 
necessary to meet the competition of any 
other carrier or mode of transportation.” 
The word “carrier” was added to the pro- 
posed rule in the belief that rates charged 
by an “efficiently operating” carrier 
should not arbitrarily be held to a higher 
level than necessary merely because some 
competing carrier cannot make the same 
profit from operation at such rates. Pur- 
pose of the modified rule would be to 
stimulate competition between carriers of 
the same, as well as of different, types. 

@ Voted to oppose legislation pending 
in Congress, as well as any new legislation, 
to modify or change the present definition 
of a private carrier. 

“Each form of transportation is, in re- 
ality, a different tool or set of tools that 
may be used in performing transportation 
service to the public,” Mr. Loomis said 
in his forum talk. Each has special advan- 
tages in particular circumstances and in 
combination with others. “But, under pre- 
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NIT LEAGUE PRESIDENT, Grant 
Arnold, is shown presiding at the group’s 
annual luncheon. Mr. Arnold, who is gen- 
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eral traffic manager of the E. J. Lavino 
Company, was reelected as the league’s 
president. 





vailing policies, severe restrictions are im- 
posed upon the railroads in utilizing other 
tools of transportation so they can provide 
economically integrated transportation 
services. Is there any reason today why 


omies in railroad transportation will not 
come automatically, Mr. Loomis ex- 
plained. If potentials and objectives are to 
be translated into accomplishments there 
must be a favorable environment. 


opportunities to shift with modern inven- 


tions should be denied simply because a selling railroad service, Mr. Loomis 
company is in the railroad business?” added. “Railroad rate theories and struc- 
Progressive improvements and _ econ- tures designed for conditions existing long 


Flexible pricing is indispensable in 





Watching Washington ith water Taf 


e ICC CHAIRMAN CLARKE OPPOSES the Symes plan for creation of 
a federal government agency to purchase equipment for lease to railroads. 
The objectives, he thinks, could be achieved in a better way—through a 
private corporation offering arrangements for “lending the credit of railroads 
doing well to those not doing so well.” 


e ESCAPING PROPERTY TAXES on the rolling stock and obtaining 
lower interest rates, in Mr. Clarke’s opinion, would be but slight advantages 
—more than offset by the disadvantages of government intervention. He 
disputes contentions that there is no market for equipment trust certificates. 
He concedes that interest rates are relatively high, but insists that is a 
general money-market factor which hits railroads no harder than other 
industries. 


e INADEQUATE TRUCK MAINTENANCE “at its worst” was pointed 
up by the July 12 accident at Dunsmuir, Cal., where a tractor-semitrailer- 
trailer combination “ran wild down a long grade into the town,” colliding 
with 12 other vehicles, killing two persons, injuring eight, and causing 
$42,200 of property damage. That’s what the ICC said in finding that the 
accident was caused by “complete failure of a seriously defective brake 
system.” It also found that the driver involved did not meet “minimum 
physical and experience requirements” which it prescribes for interstate 
operators. 


e ALLEGEDLY PRIVATE CARRIAGE was the way the commission 
described the transportation being performed by the vehicle combination, 
owned and operated by an Arizona company which “performs transporta- 
tion regularly” between points in that state and Washington, Oregon and 
California. The report suggested that “unsafe factors” in the case had em- 
phasized the “extreme importance of effective enforcement of safety regula- 
tions as to non-certificated carriers.” 


e IMPROVED SERVICE CHARACTERISTICS should be built into 
freight cars in the opinion of ICC’s Tuggle, who is the commissioner in 
charge of car-service work. He has believed for some time, he said recently, 
that there are situations where the railroads should give consideration to 
the feasibility of further development of special-purpose cars—‘“carefully 
adapted to a particular traffic job, yet suited for the movement of general 
traffic.” Such cars “are needed not only to meet customer wants but to 
enable railroads to meet today’s competition,” the commissioner added. 


e $230.2 MILLION and $80'2 MILLION are what railroads claim 
would be the initial capital outlay and subsequent annual expense, respec- 
tively, of compliance with proposed new locomotive inspection rules. The 
rules are now being considered by the ICC, an examiner having recom- 
mended their adoption on pretty much the basis proposed by the Section 
of Locomotive Inspection. The railroad cost estimates were pointed up at 
the recent oral argument of the case before the commission. 





years ago may in many respects be ill- 
suited to present circumstances and com- 
petitive transportation.” 

The league’s 50th anniversary luncheon 
was addressed by Commissioner Howard 
Freas of the ICC; Thomas E. Stakem, 
member, Federal Maritime Board, and 
James R. Durfee, chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

“Monopoly in transportation . . . does 
not exist today,” Commissioner Freas told 
the luncheon audience. “It is difficult to 
think of a wide place in the road that is 
not served, if occasion requires, by at 
least one for-hire motor carrier. If there 
is traffic to justify there is probably rail, 
water, express, freight forwarder, pipe- 
line and/or air line service.” 

No one knows the total capacity of the 
various carriers’ facilities, he explained. 
“We do know, however, that except in 
times of real emergency it exceeds by 
substantial amounts the use made of it. 
Since idle or uneconomically used equip- 
ment earns no profit, it is natural that 
there should be intense rivalry for the 
business available.” 

Competition in transportation, unless 
subjected to some restraints, tends 
to become ruinous and destructive, the 
commissioner pointed out. “The role of 
the commission in the future, as in the 
past, will be to protect the public interest. 
As I see it, it is going to be more and 
more judicial in character, passing on com- 
plaints caused by severe competitive pres- 
sures.” 


Retirement System Source 
Of ‘Grave Concern’—Healy 


Last year, for the first time in _ its 
history, the railroad retirement system’s 
benefit payments exceeded tax contribu- 
tions. 

Although the system “is not in any im- 
mediate peril. . . there is grave concern 
over the long range view,” U. S. Railroad 
Retirement Board Member Thomas M. 
Healy declared recently. 

The system, he told the Railway Club of 
Greenville, Pa., “is now operating on an 
actuarial deficiency of around $170 mil- 
lion per year.” During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, he said, the system paid 
out $678 million in benefits, while collect- 
ing only $618 million, “and the spread 
between the two will be greater this year 
because, despite warnings of an existing 
deficiency, legislation adopted during the 
closing days of the second session of the 
84th Congress increased benefits, general- 
ly, about 10%.” 

Similarly, Mr. Healy pointed out, the 
railroad unemployment insurance system 
also posted a deficit, with benefit payments 
and administrative costs exceeding $140 
million and management contributions 
plus interest on investments totaling only 
$89 million. 

Mr. Healy, management member of the 
board, rapped “the continuing donations 
(Continued on page 40) 
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steel.... 


Many progressive railroads make repeated investments 
in Commonwealth one-piece cast stee/ underframes 
for flat cars, because they have proved profitable 

in performance... highly versatile in load-handling. 








Greater strength at less weight—how does General Steel 
do it? The answer lies in the unique conception of manu- 
facturing freight car underframes, and other exceptionally 
large and complex products, by casting them as single 
units of steel. This permits integrated design, better 
distribution of metal within the design, to meet the 
stresses, carry the loads. 








For the railroads of the world, and many other industries, 
this engineering in cast steel provides higher availability 
of product, lower maintenance costs. Specify Common- 
wealth products... by far your best investment, especially 
over the long haul. 





Safer shipping for heavier /oads is provided by the unusual load 
carrying capacity of Commonwea/th one-piece corrosion 
resistant cast stee/ flat car underframes. Integrated design of 
frame provides exceptiona/ strength at minimum weight 


increased availability and /owest maintenance 


GENERAL STHREERL CASTINGS 
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This year, for the first time, 
[he Franklin Institute’s coveted George R. 
Henderson Medal—awarded for achievements 
in research in railroad technology — was not 
given to an individual inventor or engineer. 
It was awarded to an association—the Associa- 


tion of American Railroads. 


This award honors the contributions made 
by the Association’s Mechanical and Engineer- 
ing Divisions to the advancement of railroad 


safety, progress and efhciency. 


[hese contributions are reflected in 92 patents 
which have resulted from the Association’s 
research. Currently, the Association has some 
96 projects under way at its research center on 
the campus of the Illinois Institute of Tech 
nology in Chicago. And it is planning addi- 


tional facilities to expand this research. 


he railroad industry will continue its scien- 
tific research to prov ide transportation service 
that is constantly increasing in efficiency and 


economy. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Washington, D. C. 
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Operation ‘‘Roli-in’’ gives commuters a break! 





t | Shore Road Bridge 
near Manhasset, L.I., N.Y. 
Long Island Rail Road Company 














General Contractor 
Horn Construction Company, Inc. 


Merrick, Long Island 


Designed by: 
Long Island Rail Road Company 


Steelwork Fabricated and Erected by 


American Bridge Division 
United States Steel 

































Train service interrupted 
only 19 hours as busy LIRR 
commuter line switches from 

long fill to 3-span bridge ! 


To make room for a new 4-lane highway 
which will underpass its North Shore line near 
Manhasset, the Long Island Rail Road had to 
replace 200 ft. of high fill with a bridge. And, to 
complicate matters, it was impractical to build 
a temporary track around the construction. 

The way the Long Island Rail Road engi- 
neers solved the problem . with little or no 
inconvenience to its commuting customers .. . 
is spectacularly unique: 

Operation ‘“Roll-in’” was preceded by about 
11 months of preparation—the abutments for 
the new bridge were installed under the track 
and the three plate girders (one 89’ 4” long and 
two 68’ 1” long) were temporarily mounted on 
rollers adjacent to the tracks. With everything 
in readiness, train service was discontinued at 
11 P.M., Saturday the 17th, November 1956. 
The rails were quickly removed; the soil under- 
neath was dug out to expose the supporting 
piers; one by one the plate girder spans were 
rolled into position (each span had been fully 
erected with ballast, ties, rails and third rail all 
in place before the move). By 6 o’clock Sunday 
afternoon, November 18th, the bridge was in 
place, the rails connected and the line again 
ready for the resumption of passenger service 
after an interruption of only 19 hours! 

All structural steelwork for this new bridge 
was fabricated and erected by American Bridge. 


1. The east and center spans have been moved 
into line. The site is cleared and the west span, on 
the right, is about to be rolled into position. The 
girders are 7’ high. 


2. The three sections have been brought into line 


The most distant span is resting on its bearings, 


but the other two spans are still on the roller con- 
veyors, about 15” above their ultimate level. The 
new highway will be dug beneath the center span. 


3. The three-section bridge in final position. Note 
the old East Shore Road passing under the railroad 
in the narrow tunnel at far left 


American Bridge Division, United States Steel Corporation 
General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contracting Offices in: Ambridge - Atlanta - Baltimore 
Birmingham - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Elmira - Gary Houston 
Los Angeles - Memphis - Minneapolis - New York 
Orange, Texas - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Ore 
Roanoke - St. Louis - San Francisco : Trenton 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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this new car will pay for itself in two years. 


The Burlington Railroad, time and again, has dem- Again the Burlington has applied a basic formula 
onstrated that passenger business can be profitable, for making passenger business pay. Here it is: 


and here is a recent example of how they do it. Sound equipment with strong passenger appeal 





They bought the first four stainless steel Budd 2. Convenient, frequent schedules 
Siesta Coaches, a revolutionary 40-passenger car that 3. Economical fares 
provides travelers with private room accommoda- 4. Vigorous promotion 
tions at coach fares plus a modest occupancy charge. 5. Courteous service 
Calling them “Slumbercoaches’”’, the Burlington 
placed them in service on their new Vista-Dome It is time to reject the erroneous belief that 
Denver Zephyr, running a daily schedule between carrying passengers has to be a losing business 
Chicago-Denver-Colorado Springs. and that the only remedy for losses is abandon- 
ments. There are too many examples proving 
With an average occupancy of more than 75% per that this is simply not true. Where losses exist, 
car trip for the first 8 months of 1957, the net in- remedies can be applied. We are prepared to 
come over out-of-pocket operating costs should equal help to supply them. 
the purchase price of the cars in about two years. 
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MODERN COACHES, 
DINERS, SLEEPERS 
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PIONEER Ill 
ADVANCED DESIGN 











ALL-PURPOSE 
RAIL DIESEL CAR 











DOME COACH 














ALL-ROOM 
SIESTA COACH 











DOUBLE-DECK 
COMMUTER CAR 





Facts about the Siesta Coach 

















The Siesta Coach has 24 single rooms and eight double rooms each a a its 
s 
with the following features: “2 
Window seats for daytime travel. HI-LEVEL CAR 


Full length beds. 
Toilets, washstands, full length mirrors. 





Air Conditioning and heat, individually controlled. 
Easy-to-clean rubber tile floors. 
Special cribs for babies. 





We are currently building Siesta Coaches for delivery in 1958. RAPID TRANSIT CAR 








THE BUDD COMPANY, Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


IN COMMUNICATIONS 
ONLY THE BEST WILL DO... 


RAILROADERS WHO KNOW CHO 
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PHILCO MICROWAVE! 











Philco Microwave Delivers Economical, Efficient, Reliable Communications! 


Philco microwave is proving itself in many 
railroad jobs, providing dependable circuits 
for trunk telephones; trunk printers; data 
processing equipment; automatic Car 
accounting systems; Car registry service; Car 
movement information; train dispatching; 
remote control of VHF radio to maintain 
contact with trains; centralized traffic control; 
party line conversation between way stations 
and operating terminals. 

And Philco microwave is reliable, with 


tubeless power supplies that assure minimum 
maintenance and significant reductions in 
operating cost. Philco microwave operation 
is virtually unaffected by severe weather, free 
from the physical limitations of wire and 
pole systems, unhampered by the problems of 
difficult terrain and over-water transmission. 

Philco engineers will be happy to help with 
your special microwave requirements. Please 
contact us for further information. Look 


and you'll choose PHILCO. 


ahead... 








Government & Industrial Division 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


In Canada: Phiico Corporation of Canada Limited, Don Miils, Ontario 


PHILCO 
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Alkali and Acid-Resistant Vinyl 
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THE HOOSIifa Lime 





ost of America’s leading railroads use Pittsburgh’s Alkali- 
M and Acid-Resistant Vinyl CARHIDE on covered hopper 
cars. By practical everyday experience, they have learned that 
this tough, durable finish is not affected by soda ash, alkalis, 
sulphur, phosphates and most other corrosive ladings. They 
also know it gives armor-like protection against mechanical 
damage and temperature and weather extremes. 


e AAR Vinyl CARHIDE is quickly and easily applied. It dries 
so rapidly, one-day finishing schedules can be maintained. It 
also cuts repainting costs. Many cars used as long as six years 
have required no refinishing. 

e For additional information about this long-lasting finish which 
has given satisfactory service to so many railroads, get in touch 
with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Industrial Finishes 





Division, 1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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C&O's New Ore Pier Unloads 


The volume of ores of various kinds 
imported through the port of Newport 
News, Va., has steadily increased. Because 
its ore-handling operation at that point 
was being worked nearly at full capacity 
while further increases in ore imports were 
indicated, the Chesapeake & Ohio decided 
in 1954 to enlarge its facilities. As a result, 
the road is just completing a new $8.2- 
million ore pier for the rapid handling 
of chrome, manganese, iron and bauxite 
ores, as well as other bulk materials, from 
ships to cars. 

The new facility, designated pier No. 9, 
was designed by C&O engineers only after 
they had visited the principal ports in 
America and Europe to study ore-handling 
equipment first hand. Pier No. 9 has three 
18-ton ore-unloading cranes on a finger- 
type pier with two 48-in. belt conveyors 
running inshore to a semi-automatic car- 
loading house. It is capable of unloading 
ores and other bulk material at the rate of 
a ton a second. 

Two ore carriers containing different 
ores can be unloaded simultaneously or 
one ship can be unloaded quickly by the 
three unloading cranes. Pier No. 9 is ca- 
pable of unloading the largest ore carriers 
now afloat, as the depth of water on one 
side is 40 ft and on the other 35 ft. Once 
moored to the pier, the carriers do not 
have to be moved until their loads have 
discharged. The three 


been completely 


a a ee 


ORE, after being unloaded from the carrier, is deposited by a 
special slewing-jib trolley into a 150-ton receiving hopper on the 
unloader. From there it may be placed on either of the two 48- 
in. conveyor belts which carry it to storage bins. 


STORAGE BINS and weighing hoppers, one for each belt, dis- 
charge predetermined amounts of ore into cars spotted below 
them on two tracks. Weighing is done electronically and re- 


cordings are printed automatically. 
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ore-unloading cranes do the moving. 
While the carriers are being unloaded they 
can take water aboard and arrangements 
are being made for them to take on fuel. 
The new finger-type pier is of cellular 
sheet-pile construction with the cells filled 
with sand and gravel. The deck will be 
concrete paved and one track extends out 
on the pier for its full length. The pier is 
about 82 ft wide and 712 ft long, but a 
system of dolphins for mooring ships ex- 
tends its length to a total of 1,191 ft. 


Use German-Built Unloaders 


The three ore-unloading cranes, each 
having a capacity of 1,440 tons per hour, 
are of particular interest. They were man- 
ufactured in Duisburg, Germany, by 
Demag, A. G., and are reported to have 
a high operating efficiency, due principal- 
ly to their slewing-jib design. The ore 
bucket is suspended from the end of a 
short boom carried on the slewing portion 
of the trolley. The slewing portion is sus- 
pended in a ball race and can rotate in 
either direction. The radius from the cen- 
ter of the bucket to the center of rotation 
is 18 ft. The maximum bucket reach out- 
board from the pier is 81 ft. 

The advantage of this arrangement is 
that ore can be taken from almost any 
part of a ship’s hold without moving the 
crane. Trenching back and forth is eli- 


> wh 


minated and the ore is kept to a plane 
surface. This permits the bucket to pick up 
a full load nearly every time, thus ex- 
pediting the unloading of the vessels. The 
slewing design also cuts off 36 ft of trolley 
travel for each bucket load, thereby speed- 
ing delivery of the ore to the crane hopper. 

The ore buckets, also designed and 
manufactured by Demag. were selected 
for their quick-change and clean-up fea- 
tures. Totaling nine in number, these 
buckets range in capacity from 80 to 245 
cu ft. The larger buckets are used for the 
initial unloading through large hatches, 
the smaller ones for cleaning holds and 
reaching around shafts, and the inter- 
mediate buckets for in-between use, and 
for handling extremely heavy ores. One 
end of these buckets can be placed against 
a propeller shaft and the other side will 
scrape the ore up between the ribs. Special 
connections make it possible to change 
from one size bucket to another in less 
than 10 min. 

The buckets have wide spans, ranging 
up to 32 ft when fully opened, and have 
low centers of gravity. They are consider- 
ably lighter than conventional digging 
buckets of similar capacity and depend on 
mechanical design, rather than weight, for 
biting into the ore. The shovels move hori- 
zontally, which reduces the wear and tear 
on the floor of the ship’s holds. With the 
Demag trimming buckets it is possible to 
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a Ton a Second 






e Will unload largest ore carrier afloat 


e Once moored to pier, ships do not have to move 


¢ Unloads two ships simultaneously 
e Shortens turn-around time of ships 


e Handles two kinds of ore simultaneously 


e Has quick-changing buckets 


e Empties holds without use of auxiliary equipment 


e Slewing-jib design trolley speeds unloading 


¢ Ore weighed automatically as it is loaded in cars 


completely clean up a ship without the 
use of auxiliary equipment. 

Another feature contributing to the high 
efficiency of these buckets is the planetary 
winch which powers the holding and 
closing lines. The winch permits the bucket 
to be opened or closed while hoisting or 
lowering at full speed. 

The slewing-jib trolley is designed so 
the operator always has the bucket in 
view. While seated, he has a single control 
lever in each hand. He controls all bucket 
motions with the lever in his right hand 
and the trolley travel and rotation with 
the one in his left. 


How Conveyor Belts Work 


After being picked up by the buckets, 
the ore is carried toward the pier by the 
trolley and deposited into a 150-ton re- 
ceiving hopper on the unloader. From 
here the ore may be put on either of the 
48-in. conveyor belts. 

Apron feeders with adjustable speeds 
discharge the ore from the 150-ton hop- 
pers of the unloaders onto accelerating 
conveyor belts which, in turn, discharge 
the ore onto the main 48-in. belts. Acceler- 
ating the ore to the speed of the main belt 
before discharging lessens the wear and 
scuffing of the main belts. The latter run at 
a speed of 600 fpm and each has a ca- 
pacity of about 3,600 tons per hour when 
handling ore weighing 150 Ib per cu ft. 
The belts are designed to handle ore 
weighing 225 Ib per cu ft. They are 1,085 
ft and 1,080 ft long, respectively, and 
each is operated independently. 

The main pier conveyor belts carry the 
ore to a carloading headhouse con- 
taining two 780-ton receiving hoppers, one 
for each belt, and they can discharge into 
either of these hoppers. Thus two grades 
of ores may be handled simultaneously. 
Two railroad tracks pass under the car- 
loading house, permitting the loading of 
two cars simultaneously. 
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Under each of these receiving hoppers 
are two 72-in. wide manganese-steel apron 
feeders which discharge the ore into two 
separate 45-ton weigh hoppers. The oper- 
ator sets a dial to deposit a predetermined 
amount of ore in each weigh hopper and 
the mechanical feeders work until the de- 
sired amount of ore is in each, then auto- 
matically stop. The weigh hoppers dump 
the ore into cars spotted below them and 
then are reweighed so that any ore stick- 
ing to the sides will not be included as part 
of the load. The weighing is done elec- 
tronically and recordings are printed au- 
tomatically. Cars loaded at the carloading 
house do not have to be reweighed. 

The weigh hoppers are arranged so ore 
may be dropped into a railroad car from 
both hoppers with a single spotting of the 
car. The hoppers may be dumped jointly 
or separately. The tracks are arranged in 
a loop so cars may be spotted one after 
another beneath the weigh hoppers by 
three 42-in. gage, 55-ton diesel-electric 
side-arm pushers, then taken away. The 
carloading facility will load 72 fifty-ton 
cars per hour. 

Since Newport News has been in the 
path of several hurricanes in the past, the 
railroad has taken certain precautions to 
safeguard its new facility. The cellular 
construction of the pier, in addition to the 
steel piles driven under the running rails 
of the unloading cranes, gives the pier 
great stability. At the shore end of the 
pier, six hurricane tie-downs have been 
provided so that, when a hurricane warn- 
ing is issued, the unloading towers can be 
moved shoreward and firmly secured. In 
addition, each tower is equipped with an 
znemometer. When this instrument regis- 
ters winds greater than 38 mph, it causes 
clamps to automatically lock the crane to 
the rails. 

Limit switches also have been provided 
at each end of each unloader for prevent- 
ing the tower from colliding with the 
others or running off the rails. 
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PIER 9 at Newport News with three 
towers can unload two ore carriers simul- 
taneously, or work together on one ship. 
Dolphins (foreground) provide mooring 
facilities for two more waiting vessels. 


[he unloading towers are reported to be 
the only ones on the Atlantic coast equip- 
ped with elevators to carry the operators 
to their stations. The carloading house 
also is equipped with an elevator. Both the 
operator’s cabs in the unloaders and the 
operator’s room in the carloading house 
are air conditioned. 

In addition to speeding the delivery of 
ore to its final destination, the railroad 
states that the new pier will also reduce 
turn-around time of ships calling at New- 
port News and afford substantial savings 
to ship owners. 

The C&O has also’ provided a 
modern car-washing plant in conjunction 
with the new ore pier. To avoid contam- 
ination of the ore, all cars are washed 
clean prior to being loaded. 

In the operation of this facility, a 42-in. 
gage, 55-ton diesel-electric side-arm push- 
er pushes cars to be washed around a cir- 
cular track and into a rotary car dumper. 
As the car is rotated toward the dumped 
position, debris is washed out by two man- 
ually operated high pressure hoses. Debris 
from the cars drops into a pit which is 
periodically cleaned out by a truck crane 
with a clamshell bucket. The capacity ot 
the car-cleaning plant is about 25 cars an 
hour. 








ONE TYPE of dragging equipment detector, shown left, con- 
sists of cast iron brackets: other type, shown center, has sheet 





metal panels on a horizontal shaft between two track ties. De- 
vice to detect falling rocks, right, is made of wire fencing. 


Wayside Detectors Enhance Safety 


Ten forms of automatic apparatus, installed at many places on the 
road and in yards, can automatically detect hazardous conditions of 
tracks and bridges as well as defects on passing cars and locomotives, 
and can control signals to stop trains. From now on there will be an in- 
creasing need for these automatic safety detectors, not only because these 
devices are much more effective than previous practices of depending on 
train crews and men working along the right-of-way to see the defects, 
but also because fewer men are working on the wayside. 


Railroads are having difficulty in find- 
ing enough competent telegraph operators 
willing to work at outlying points. Inter- 
lockings at crossings of railroads at out- 
lying locations are being converted from 
manual to automatic control, or are being 
included in centralized traffic control proj- 
ects. Automatic electric crossing gates are 
being installed at numerous crossings to 
replace watchmen and gatemen at manual 
gates. Many offices previously open 16 to 
24 hours daily have been abandoned. 

Furthermore, on many 
forms of power machines are being used 
to do practically all of the track mainte- 
nance work. Spot maintenance is done by 


roads, new 


small crews covering sections of 30 miles 
On numerous roads, these long- 
trucks 


or more. 
range track crews use highway 
rather than track motor cars. 
This means that the number of opera- 
tors, levermen and track men working on 
the wayside on most railroads has de- 
creased decidedly in recent years, and will 
decrease further. As one consequence, 
there is a definite need for extensive ap- 
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plications of automatic devices that will 
detect hazardous conditions on tracks and 
bridges, as well as defects on trains. 

Conventional automatic block signaling, 
in addition to indicating track occupancy, 
includes safety checks for (1) broken rail, 
(2) normal-closed position of all main 
track switches, and (3) cars occupying 
turnouts short of the clearance point. In 
addition, there are 10 more forms of auto- 
matic safety detectors which have defi- 
nitely proved their worth in railroad serv- 
ice for periods ranging from one year to 
25 years or more. 


For Dragging Equipment 


Brake beams or other loose equipment 
when hanging or dragging from cars or 
locomotives may cause derailments. About 
22 years ago, devices were developed to 
detect such defects. One type consists 
of a long loop of brittle cast-iron, 
mounted on both sides of each rail, just 
below standard clearance for rolling stock. 
Hanging parts will break one of the de- 


tector loops which are so connected in a 
circuit that a relay is released. 

Another type of dragging-equipment de- 
tector consists of sheet-metal panels 
bolted to a horizontal shaft mounted on 
bearings between two track ties, so that 
the top edge of the panels is about level 
with the top of the rails. When dragging 
equipment strikes one of the panels, the 
shaft is rotated a few degrees, operating a 
a circuit controller. Then spring pressure 
returns the panel to normal position. 

Dragging equipment is most likely to 
cause derailments at switches where turn- 
out rails may deflect the loose parts un- 
der the wheels. Therefore detectors are 
placed in approach to interlockings which 
include numerous switches and crossovers, 
as well as at important bridges and tunnels 
where a derailment might cause serious 
damage and perhaps block the line. 

A total of more than 800 sets of these 
detectors have been installed on the lines 
of such railroads as the B&LE, B&M, 
DL&W, CGW, CMStP&P, GN, GM&O, 
NYC, MP, PRR, SP, SP&S, T&NO, UP 
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and Wabash. Some of these roads, and 
others. have installed these detectors as 
part of car inspection facilities on the 
track approaching the hump in gravity 
classification yards. 


For Broken Wheels 


Freight car wheels with sections of the 
flange broken out have caused serious de- 
railments. Such defects are difficult to 
find, even when a car is standing in a 
yard. A device that automatically detects 
broken wheel flanges, as well as wheels 
that are loose on the axle, while cars are 
in motion, has gone through several years 
of development. 

Each detector consists of a series of 
spring steel fingers, at right angles to the 
rail, with an insulated hardened steel pad 
near the end of each finger. The upturned 





Devices are available 
for detecting — 


Hot boxes 5 
Dragging equipment 
Flash-floods and high water 
Broken car wheels 

Wheels loose on axle 

Fire on trestles and bridge decks 
Exact alinemnent of bridge piers 
Earthquake tremors 

Rocks falling on tracks 

Dirt slides and snow slides 
Falling snow and ice 
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detectors 


which have been in 


end of each finger extends 34 in. above 
the top of rail. The flange of a normal 
wheel encounters the insulated pads, thus 
depressing the upturned fingers away from 
the tread of the wheel. If a section of 
flange is broken out, the contacting finger 
tips touch the tread and cause a relay to 
operate. 

This device will also detect a loose 
wheel if it fails to stay on the insulated 
pad. Each detector is 11 ft 6 in. long, 
i.e., more than the circumference of a 42- 
in. wheel. The detector functions at 
train speeds up to 20 mph. When a defec- 
tive wheel is detected, an automatic pump 
sprays yellow paint on it, and an alarm 
is sounded. 

These detectors have been installed on 
the D&RGW at Grand Junction, Colo.; 
RF&P at Potomac Yard, Va.; C&O at 
Covington, Ky.; NP at Pasco, Wash.; 
Southern at Birmingham, Ala.; and ACL 
at Florence, S.C. Detectors have been 
shipped for installation on the B&M at 
Mechanicville, N. Y., and B&O at Cum- 
berland, Md. 

Six months after the device was in- 
stalled on the RF&P it detected a wheel 
with a 14-in. section of the flange miss- 
ing; and the next day it detected a wheel 
with a 12-in. section gone. In about four 
years service on the D&RGW, the de- 
vice detected ten wheels with broken 
flanges, one wheel loose on the axle, and 
one false flange. The NP installation 
placed in service September 5, already 
has detected one wheel with 8 in. of flange 
gone, a second with 10 in.; and a third 
with 3 in. gone and with a 36-in. crack 
in the flange. 

These installations listed are at yards 





THIS DERAILMENT is typical of many that can be prevented economically by proven 
service on various railroads for one to twenty years. 


where speeds are slow. However, there is 
no reason why this detector cannot be 
installed on line of road at junctions, or 
other places where speed restrictions up 
to 20 mph are in effect. The detector 
equipment that is 


can be damaged by 
hanging or dragging from cars or locomo- 
tives. Therefore, a logical practice is to 
install dragging-equipment detectors in ap- 
proach to the broken-wheel 
Considering the increased safety achieved 
by these broken-wheel detectors at a com- 
paratively small cost, more extensive use 
on more roads can be expected. 


detectors. 


For Hot Boxes 


The newest member of the detector 
family, the infrared ray electronic hot- 
box detector, described in the April 1 
Railway Age, has proved to be an effective 
and economical means for detecting hot 
boxes on passing trains. These devices 
have been in service for 6 months to a 
year on the C&O, B&M, N&W and Read- 
ing. Projects completed recently, or now 
under way, include one each on the 
DL&W, Reading, N&W, C&O and Penn- 
sylvania, and two each on the NYC and 
the Southern. 

Boxes that are dangerously hot, but not 
evident to train crews or railroad em- 
ployees watching from the wayside, are 
detected by this device. The B&M lo- 
cated the detectors 30 miles out from a 
terminal so boxes that are going to heat 
will have time to reach a temperature to 
be detected. This B&M project detected 
52 hot boxes in five months. In July the 
C&O installation detected 8 hot boxes, 
only one of which had been discovered by 
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aluminum box car doors less 
than half the weight of steel 


Only 256 Pounds in Kaiser Aluminum—Compared to 523 Pounds in Steel!* 


















































The first welded aluminum box car doors to be pro- 
duced in the United States have now been put into test 
service on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


These rugged, lightweight doors, designed for PRR 
by Kaiser Aluminum, offer advantages that are increas- 
ingly important in view of the present trend toward 
larger box car door openings: 


Exceptional Weight Advantage. As doors become wider, 
added weight in steel creates greater problems in door 


SEE “MAVERICK” °« 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS, ABC-TV NETWORK e 


handling. The answer? —lightweight aluminum .. . to 
simplify mounting ...to assure easy operation. 


Strong and Rugged. Strength is achieved through a 
unique combination of specially designed aluminum 
extruded door stiles and formed aluminum panels. High 
strength welded construction is made possible by a new 
sheet and plate aluminum alloy 5086, an unusually 
strong, nciu-heat treatable, easily weldable alloy devel- 
oped by Kaiser Aluminum. 


Permanently Rust Proof. Aluminum cannot rust —elimi- 
jiates costly maintenance of lower panels. Its remark- 
able corrosion resistance eliminates need for painting. 


A Kaiser Aluminum “Partnership Project’’ 


This is another example of how Kaiser Aluminum is 
working together with the Railroad Industry on new 
developments. 


We will be pleased to work with you as “idea part- 
ners” for further development of both new and existing 
aluminum applications, sharing with you our aluminum 
fabricating knowledge, engineering skill, cost analysis, 
design assistance. 


Call the Kaiser Aluminum sales office listed in your 
telephone directory. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc., Railroad Sales Dept., Palmolive Bldg., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois; Executive Office, 
Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, California. 


* 8-foot door 


THE BRIGHT STAR OF METALS 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TV LISTING 
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INFRARED RAY hot-box detector, lo- 
cated alongside the rail, checks all boxes 
on passing train (view without cover). 





A SET OF 12 devices like this made of 
pieces of steel shaft ranging to 6 in. long, 
detect intensity of earth tremors. 





FIRE, on wood trestles or bridge decks 
is detected by this device consisting of 
heavy wire with lap solder joints. 


PUMP squirts paint on defective wheel 
when device pictured on this issue’s front 
cover detects a break. 


the train cew or the operators at wayside 
offices. 

Other roads have located detectors to 
check incoming trains as they enter a 
yard. During about four months one at 
the Roanoke, Va., yard entrance on the 
N&W detected 104 boxes which had ab- 
normal temperatures. Because this detec- 
tor proved to be so effective, in checking 
for such conditions, this road looks for- 
ward to the practicability of omitting jour- 
nal inspection of cars coming into the 
yard. 


For Floods and High Water 


Flood detectors include cork floats 
which rise with the level of water. By 
using a long rod from the float up to a 
controller, this controller can be at a 
level convenient for inspection. A latch 
holds the float in the raised position until 
the signal maintainer or track foreman 
arrives to check flood conditions. 

These flood detectors are installed not 
only adjacent to bridges and alongside 
embankments but also at points up stream 
to detect oncoming rushes of water 
caused by heavy rainfall in limited areas 
in hills remote from the railroad. The 
locations for each detector can be deter- 
mined from records of rainfall in water- 
shed areas. Some of the roads which use 
flood detectors are the Santa Fe, SP, Mil- 
waukee, MKT, KCS, CRI&P, MP, T&NO 
and SP. 


For Rocks on Tracks 


To detect large rocks that roll down 
hillsides or fall from cliffs onto tracks, 
fences including circuit controllers are 
used. Some roads use ordinary stock 
fencing with wires loosely stapled at inter- 
mediate posts but attached at each end 
of a section to a cross member which in 
turn is attached to a circuit controller, 
tension in the fencing being maintained 
by springs. Fences are located near the 
tracks or up the slope as required. Where 
rocks fall from cliffs, overhead network 
fences can be used. 


These rock detectors have been installed — 


extensively on numerous railroads, includ- 
ing the D&RGW, MP, N&W, SP, SAL, 
WP, SP&S, and UP. The Clinchfield in- 
stalled 24,645 ft of these detector fences 
during 1957. In May 1957, one of these 
devices on the Missouri Pacific detected 
a large rock that rolled down and came 
to rest on the main track. Thus it most 
certainly prevented a train accident. 

At some locations, soft mud _ slides 
down from banks onto the track. At such 
places, some roads use low fences con- 
structed of planks on posts which are 
jointed at the ground line with sections 
that break easily. Mercury-level circuit 





breakers detect any movement of the fence 
from vertical. A fence to detect snow 
slides has been used on some roads. When 
snow pushes against it, a plug is pulled to 
open a circuit. 


For Fires 


Fire damage to timber trestles, bridge 
decks, tunnel linings, and timber snow 
sheds can result in hazards to trains. 
Therefore, at such locations several rail- 
roads have installed fire detectors. 

Typical construction consists of insu- 
lated No. 10 copper wire supported on 
porcelain insulators about 6 ft apart, with 
a 2-in. soldered lap joint between each set 
of insulators. The solder melts at a com- 
paratively low temperature: If a fire 
melts the solder, the weight of the wire 
opens the joint, thus opening a circuit 
to operate a detector relay. 


For Snow and Cold 


A special device, that detects falling 
snow and rain at freezing temperatures, 
can be installed at outlying locations to 
transmit such information to the nearest 
open office or to the dispatcher. 

Also this device meets another need. 
Not enough track men are available these 
days to sweep snow from switches at out- 
lying locations. Some roads have installed 
heaters to melt the snow in switches, and 
others use motor-driven blowers. These 
blowers or heaters are controlled by the 
dispatcher as part of the CTC. 

A missing link is that snow heavy 
enough to block switches may fall at re- 
mote locations in CTC territory with- 
out the dispatcher knowing about it. To 
meet this need, railroads can now util- 
ize the new device that automatically de- 
tects precipitation when the ambient tem- 
perature drops below 37 deg F. Snow or 
ice forming on the “bowl” (top) of the 
unit is melted, and thus completes a 
circuit to a relay which can control the 
switch heater or blower, as well as send 
an indication to the dispatcher. When 
snow or ice ceases to fall on the detector, 
the circuit is opened, thus turning off the 
heaters or blowers, and sending an indi- 
cation to the dispatcher. 


For Bridge Position 


A device which detects fog has been 
developed recently. The basic principle 
is that of measuring the amount of light 
reflected from water particles suspended 
in the atmosphere. The manufacturer 
states that the device will detect mist, 
fog, heavy rain or snow. 

Even with the best of construction, 
some bridge piers in streams may settle 


(Continued on page 28) 
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In National C-1 Trucks, life results from design of the friction 
mechanism itself, and the special analysis materials of which the wedge and 
wear plate are made. 

Actual service records on leading railroads prove that National C-1 Truck 
Wedges are still in prime condition—even after traveling the equivalent of 8 





NATIONAL 
SPECIALTIES 


NATIONAL "A555 CASTINGS COMPANY 


Established 1868 








Railway Division Headquarters 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

International Division Headquarters 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 

National Malleable and Stee/ Castings 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Hertz rent it here 
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More satisfied passengers. More passenger dollars. More repeat 
business. That’s what’s in Hertz’ nation-wide ‘‘Rent it here... 
We h ea t 9 S 4 r @ t Leave it there” service for the railroads! 
Here’s why. Today, more and more of your passengers recognize 
the time-saving convenience of going by fast, comfortable train, 
instead of driving their own cars. They know that at their desti- 
nation, they can rent a new Turboglide Chevrolet Bel Air or 
§ oO is + “) | a other fine Hertz car, drive it to the farthest city on their route, 
leave the car there at no extra charge*—and continue on their way 
by train. It’s Hertz service like this that’s helping bring people ) 
back to train travel...and knocking out the competition of 


-y inter-city motorists. In fact, today, it’s the preferred way to 
is ce is oO ef oy, pol travel, judging by the volume of repeat business for both of us. 
How is this nation-wide service being sold? First, by Hertz’ big 
advertising program. Millions of readers of leading magazines 
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are urged to get The Hertz Idea—to go by train, to use Hertz 
‘*Rent it here... Leave it there” service. Next, by your ticket 
agents. Hertz pays them a 10% commission on the total rental 
fee for every Hertz reservation they make. Now, because Hertz 
‘Rent it here . .. Leave it there” service encourages longer trips, More people by far...use 


ticket agents are making more and bigger commissions! And too, 
“Rent it here... Leave it there’? displays are seen by your 
passengers at Hertz counters in terminals across the country. 


Now, you can see what’s in it for you . . . and what’s being done. 
There’s money in it for you—and for us. But the selling job isn’t Rent a car 
complete without you. That’s why we say: mention the Idea in 
your advertising—this passenger-pleasing idea of renting a car 
there! Hertz Rent a Car, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 





*Between Hertz cities on rentals of $25 or more. For Chevrolet sedans and comparable models only. 














CORK FLOAT at bottom is raised by 
flood thus operating a controller at the 
top, thereby detecting high water. 


(Continued from page 24) 

out of alinement. This may change the 
relative position of the end girders and 
the abutment piers. To check these con- 
ditions, some roads have installed detec- 
tors. The device includes a heavy pendu- 
lum which normally hangs vertically. If 
it swings off center, it breaks a short 
strand of fine wire, thus initiating a warn- 
ing. 

To check the normal position of a 
girder, a terminal on the end of this girder 
is connected by a fine wire to a second 
terminal directly opposite on the face of 
the masonry of the pier. The wire will 
be broken if the girder moves away from 
the pier more than | in. in excess of nor- 
mal contraction. A relative change of 
horizontal alinement can_ likewise be 
checked. 

In areas where earth faults are known 
to have caused earthquake tremors in re- 
cent years, one road uses the bridge- 
position detector as explained above. Al- 
though there has been no damage to rail- 
road tracks and structures, in one danger 
area a means of recording the intensity 
of tremors, and informing the dispatcher 
when such tremors occur, seemed desir- 
able. Therefore, signal department forces 
developed and installed devices that detect 
12 different ranges of intensity and trans- 
mit information accordingly to the dis- 
patcher. ; 


How Detectors Control Signals 


Having detected a hazardous condition 
on the track or a defect on a car in a 
passing train, the next problem is to give 
this information to the engineer so that 
he can stop his train. This objective is 
readily obtained by arranging circuits so 
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FALLING SNOW or freezing rain oper- 
ates this automatic detector. Rods ex- 
tending up prevent birds from alighting. 


that operation of a detector indirectly 
controls a wayside signal to display an 
aspect to direct the engineer to stop his 
train. 

In some installations, existing signals at 
interlockings or in automatic block are 
used. Where no such signals are avail- 
able, some roads are using a special flash- 
ing-lunar aspect on a wayside mast which 
indicates “stop train for inspection.” The 
hot-box or dragging equipment may be 
on any car in a train, therefore, the de- 
tector should be located, in approach to 
the flashing-lunar signal, a distance equal 
to the length of the longest train plus ap- 
proximately 1,000 ft sighting distance 
from the locomotive to the signal. The 
use of such a single signal, with no ap- 
proach aspect, is based on the fact that the 
flashing-lunar aspect does not mean that 
the train must be stopped short of that 
signal, but rather that the engineman is 
to stop his train as soon as he can do so 
with safety, i.e., without applying the 
brakes in emergency. 


Using Existing Signals 


In connection with devices which de- 
tect hazards on tracks and bridges, such 
as washouts, floods, fire, and falling rocks, 
the signals that are to be controlled are 
located to stop trains before arriving at 
the hazard. In many instances, existing 
automatic signals can be used. 

On the SP each such signal has a spe- 
cial rectangular marker which designates 
that the control of each signal so marked 
includes not only the conventional auto- 
matic block controls but also special de- 
tector devices. If the engineman and 
conductor do not already know what 
the devices are, as applying to a signal 






at which they are stopped, the informa- 
tion is given in the timetable. Then they 
look for the corresponding rock on the 
track, washout, etc. Telephones con- 
nected to the dispatcher’s line are located 
at these signals so that conductors can 
advise the dispatcher of the condition. 


What to Do Now 


Need for action in this matter has 
been brought about by reduction in the 
number of men who watch for hazard- 
ous conditions on railroad tracks and on 
passing trains. Opportunity to use any or 
all of the ten forms of detectors that have 
proven satisfactory is a further considera- 
tion. 

With one exception, the detectors are 
comparatively inexpensive in first cost 
and maintenance. Roads which up to now 
have not installed these protective devices 
can easily make a few trial installations 
of each type soon, and thus secure infor- 
mation on which to base decisions about 
extensive programs. 

A complete analysis of numerous local 
circumstances and number of trains is 
required when planning an extensive pro- 
gram. Locations for falling rock detec- 
tors are obvious. Detectors for flash- 
floods and high water can be located ac- 
cording to watershed area and_short- 
period record rainfall. Dragging-equip- 
ment detectors are applicable in approach 
to all important bridges and tunnels, as 
well as in approach to junctions or turn- 
outs 25 to 30 miles apart on medium 
traffic lines or 10 miles apart on heavy 
traffic lines. 

Hot-box detectors may be located at 
the entrance to yards, and at points 25 
to 30 miles from a departure yard, so that 
journals which are in condition to heat 
will have time to get hot in that distance. 
Experience may indicate more locations. 
Broken-wheel detectors can be located 
at entrances to yards and at junctions or 
other places on line of road where train 
speeds are restricted to 20 mph. 

Installation of these safety devices is 
not going to accomplish a determinable 
reduction in operating expenses, such as 
25 per cent or 50 per cent. No one can 
figure the expense for an accident that 
was prevented. On the other hand, prac- 
tically every road has data on the expense 
involved in wrecks during years past. 

[Descriptions of various forms of detec- 
tors discussed here, as well as the opera- 
tion of signals in connection with detec- 
tors, have been published in Railway Sig- 
naling & Communications, a Simmons- 
Boardman publication. A list of refer- 
ences will be furnished on request to John 
H. Dunn, signaling editor of Railway 
Age, 30 Church st., New York 7, N.Y.] 
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WHEN THE TRAIN CREW 





35°. of the trains operated last year 
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OUTNUMBERS THE PASSENGERS . 


DELAWARE & HUDSON RAILROAD 
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SLANTING ADS TO ON-LINE COMMUNITIES HELPS .. . | 


D&H Public Relations Pay Off 


A big bridge-line business with rela- 
tively few on-line contacts and light pas- 
senger revenue for years led the D&H 
management into assuming that it had no 
particular public relations problems. But 
when a number of D&H proposals requir- 
ing public approval were rejected, the line 
had to face the fact that it had not only 
one but several publics and that a public 
relations program was needed to deal with 
them effectively. A new and complete 
PR program was mapped out. 

“Understanding is the key word,” Vice- 
President J. P. Hiltz, Jr., says in talking 
about the D&H program. “Our motives 
were not understood before, and we 
suffered from it.” The D&H wants its 
neighbors—employees, customers, share- 
holders, municipal and state legislative 
officials, and the general public—to under- 
stand why it does what it does. If im- 
proved public relations also brings in more 
business or improves employee morale, 
these additional benefits are welcome. The 
main goal, though, is understanding. 
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On the Delaware & Hudson, public re- 
lations is a responsibility of the vice- 
president—operations and maintenance, 
Mr. Hiltz. He and his staff have man- 
aged to take on the additional PR duties eee OS Pe Go i 
by limiting their responsibility for public = “), ‘ 
relations to direction of the program. By a" > 
contract with the Fay Advertising Agency 4 
of Albany, the mechanics of the business 
are handled by B. T. Fay, who reports 
directly to Mr. Hiltz. D 

A space advertising campaign in news- 
papers; direct mailings of ad preprints; mann: nee 600.008... 
a magazine and regular letters for briefing but few get aboard! 
employees on company news and policy; 
special mailings to the general public on 
topics of interest to residents of on-line 
communities; a task force community rela- 
tions program composed of men respected 
in their localities who can present the 
railroad’s story effectively at lunches or 
special meetings; a billboard campaign 
for railroad trucks and advertising mes- 
sages painted on the company overpasses; 

a new policy for getting news about the I 
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ADS HELPED sell train-off. 


railroad distributed to the media of public 
information that can use it—all of these 
make up the road’s new public relations 
program. 

Except for the periodic letters to the 
employees, which were established earlier, 
all of this activity has come into being 
in the last year and a half. Results un- 
der the new program compared with re- 
sults before it went into effect, prove to 
the D&H that the public relations pro- 
gram is working. 


Employee Relations 


An employee relations program was the 
first step, because employees are the con- 
tact group of the railroad that the public 
sees and forms its impressions by. The 
D&H keeps its employees informed 
through two main channels. One is the 
“Fellow Employees Letter,” from Mr. 
Hiltz to all personnel, in which facts about 
the road are discussed or management 
policies explained. Each is devoted to a 
single topic. Letters, issued as circum- 
stances require, have gone into a variety 
of subjects, such as the reason for main- 
taining a police department, an account 
of new track construction methods, rent 
received from tenants in the D&H Albany 
office building, and a discussion of the 
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proposed merger of the D&H, Erie, and 
Lackawanna. The letters are frank and 
precise. They don’t hedge or fumble, and 
they have an enormous readership, some- 
times going beyond employees. A letter 
concerning new glued rail joints, for ex- 
ample, was picked up by a local news- 
paper, which passed the story on to the 
Associated Press and the New York 
Times. 

A further development of the employee 
information program is “D&H Briefings,” 
a monthly mimeographed bulletin § de- 
signed to give supervisory personnel in- 
formation they need to better perform 
their supervisory duties. This “flash” re- 
port gives estimated operating results, in- 
formation on any development which has 
or might have an effect on operations, 
operating comparisons with neighbor 
roads; occasional news of more or less 
confidential nature. 

Part of the program is a campaign to 
make railroad people better known in on- 
line communities through company-spon- 
sored parties. Once introduced to a com- 
munity, D&H men are urged to take part 
in its activities through service clubs, 
charities, fraternities, community com- 
mittees, social organizations, and similar 
groups. 


Community Relations 


The D&H has an active community re- 
lations program in which selected em- 
ployees sit down with representative 
groups in a community. The meetings dis- 
cuss the railroad’s relations with these 
groups and show how the railroad’s prob- 
lems affect the whole community. Em- 
ployees who take part in the community 
relations programs are picked for their 
knowledge of the overall railroad situation 
and are given special training in com- 
municating their information to others. 
The program roughly parallels the efforts 
of the Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence Railroad Community Committees. 

Part of the D&H public relations pro- 
gram is advertising in local newspapers. 
In this series the D&H explains what its 
purposes are, how it accomplishes these 
purposes, and how its activities relate to 
the social and economic activities of the 
area as a whole. Several ads have ap- 
peared in this series. Only one so far, 
an ad dealing with automatic crossing 
gates as part of a safety program, has had 
any tie-in with immedite goals of the 
railroad. This is intentional; the series is 
planned as institutional advertising de- 
signed to promote understanding. 

All of the points at which the railroad 
makes contacts with the public are being 
reviewed. The traffic department has a 
new system map showing service and con- 
nections. The company’s old-fashioned 
letter head has been brought up to date. 





D&H maintenance trucks carry a large 
colored poster urging “Ship by the D&H 
for Dependable, Hi-Speed Service.” Over- 
passes are being repainted to carry adver- 
tising messages. The D&H program even 
has something for railroad fans, a sizable 
group generally eager to help railroad 
public relations. 


Emergency News 


The agency handles ordinary news re- 
leases. Under the new policy for dealing 
with emergency news, specific officers for 
each of several areas are designated as 
railroad spokesmen for any happenings in 
their territory. Alternate spokesmen are 
also designated to make certain that some- 
one to speak officially for the railroad will 
be available at all times. If an accident 
or some other newsworthy story happens, 
the railroad works to get the known facts 
to all media in time to meet news dead- 
lines. The railroad spokesmen are re- 
quired to deal in facts only. 

The goal of the program is to improve 
the railroad’s position in emergency situa- 
tions by giving the press the information 
it has a right to expect and giving it with 
official sanction. The intention of the new 
policy is not to restrict the flow of infor- 
mation to the public but to increase it 
and assure its accuracy. 

Public acceptance of the PR program 
has been good. Like many other roads 
with branch-line operations, the D&H 
suffered serious losses from unpatronized 
trains. In 1955, before the PR program 
was in effect, an effort was made to get 
approval from the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission for abandoning passenger 
service on the Adirondack branch. Howls 
of protest went up from the communities 
involved, even though the facts clearly 
proved that the communities’ chief loss 
would be in their civic pride. The out- 
come: the PSC would not even schedule 
a hearing, and passenger trains to North 
Creek remained as a drag on the com- 
pany’s operations. 

When the D&H made its second effort 
to get rid of these trains, in 1956, the PR 
program laid the groundwork. Task 
forces, consisting of the division super- 
intendent and other officers known and 
respected in the towns affected, were sent 
out to explain the railroad’s problem to 
businessmen, chambers of commerce, 
newspapers, and other interested groups. 
An advertising campaign (separate from 
the institutional advertising series) was run 
in local newspapers. When the railroad 
again brought up its request to drop the 
service, the PSC granted a hearing. There 
was almost no opposition and the decision 
was favorable to the D&H. 

After a full year and a half with this 
public relations program, D&H men won- 
der how they operated without it. 
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IT’S THE LIGHTEST 
OF THE LIGHTWEIGHT TRAINS... 


IT’S ALUMINUM 

















Train X, now in service as the NYC “Xplorer” and NYNH&H “Dan’l Webster,” has one-third 

the weight of conventional equipment. It’s the all-aluminum train, the lightest of the new 
lightweight trains. The skin is Alcoa® Aluminum, the superstructure framing is 

Alcoa Aluminum, interior appointments and panels are Alcoa Aluminum. Even the underframe, 
which will resist a compressive force of 800,000 Ibs, is Alcoa Aluminum. 


~ 


For equal strength, aluminum weighs only one-third as much as steel; for equal stiffness, P 

© ae ° . y . ° ; ‘OUR GUIDE TO THE BEST 
half as much. This light weight made the Train X concept possible. For example, it permitted IN ALUMINUM VALUE 
the single-axle design (without excessively short cars) which enables Train X to snake 
around curves at high speeds. aoe 18 80a, 
Progressive railroaders are using more and more light, strong, rustfree Alcoa Aluminum—for 
new lightweight trains, tank cars, boxcar and baggage car doors, crossbucks and 
wayside signs, freight and passenger stations. Get more information. Write: Aluminum 
Company of America, 2180-Y Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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EXIDE DEVELOPS NEW, IMPROVED, MORE 


Photo courtesy Reading Railroad 


ges 


New MGD Exide-lronclad Battery for diesel locomotives. Designed to conform with recommended practices of Association of 
American Railroads. 
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ADVANCED TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION— 
DEVELOPED OUT OF RESEARCH 
STARTED 15 YEARS AGO 
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Armored porous tubing. Provides resis- 
tance to shedding and effects of vibration, 
improved flexibility, and maximum reten- 
tion of active material. Thousands of tiny 
openings mean... 
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ECONOMICAL DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE BATTERY 


New MGD Exide-Ironclad Battery design unlocks more power from 


battery space—gives you increased savings on investment and operations 


Now Exide-Ironclad diesel locomotive batteries are 
thriftier than they ever were. Always famous for long 
life and high performance, now they offer improve- 
ments that mean even higher capacity per dollar. 


Exide has achieved these new benefits for diesel loco- 
motive users by taking full advantage of the extremely 
high permeability of the armored porous tubing and its 
improved active material retention characteristics. This 
highly permeable tubing, made of braided glass fibers 
within a perforated polyvinyl chloride armor, acts like a 
highly efficient filter, preventing practically any loss or 
shedding of active material. Yet the high porosity en- 
hances contact between electrolyte and active material— 
significantly improving battery performance. 


How you benefit 

The new MGD battery packs more power per plate than 
other diesel locomotive batteries. It gives you a 50% in- 
crease in amperes discharged at diesel engine cranking 
rates even over previous model Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 


The MGD is available in two sizes: 280 and 420 
ampere-hours at the 8-hour discharge rate. In both, 
concentration of battery power reduces the space re- 
quired. The MGD-19 (420 ah capacity) battery nor- 
mally used in large road locomotives is now available 
within the dimensions of batteries furnished in smaller 
switching locomotives without sacrifice in cranking, 





Greater porosity. Highly permeable tubes 


standby performance and life. This means new versa- 
tility and the possibility of reducing the number of 
sizes of batteries needed. 


Same Exide-lronclad quality features 

With all these improvements and new battery econo- 
mies, you still get the quality features that contribute so 
much to the proven performance of Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries: heavy copper inserts in terminal posts and 
cell connectors to insure high sustained voltage during 
cranking; large electrolyte reservoir above plates to re- 
duce watering requirements; ample sediment space in 
bottom of jar for long life; rugged molded rubber con- 
tainer built to withstand locomotive operation and 


provide for reduced maintenance. 


Discover how much you can save 

Learn how much you can benefit from the advantages 
this battery offers. Call your nearby Exide represent- 
ative. Or write for complete information. Dept. MG, 
Exide Industrial Division, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 





More active material. Chief source of bat- Plus Silvium,* Exide’s patented grid alloy— 


ease current flow, reduce internal resistance, tery power. Larger inside diameter of tubes proved more corrosion resistant than any 


improve access of electrolyte for superior means every positive plate contains more other grid alloy. Tests prove conclusively 
performance under heavy loads. Each plate active material per cubic inch of plate. You that Silvium prolongs battery life. 
delivers more power. Tubes hold... get all this... *U.S. Patent 
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Y 7 J * . e 
Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways—Selected Kems 
1 
rey) Locomotive Miles Cat Miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road-locos on lines H 
? Miles of Principal Loaded Per Gross Net Serviceable 
Region, Road and Year road Train — cent excl.locos rev.and = ————~————- cent 
operated miles helper Light loaded &tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O.  B.O. 
i en & Maine.......... 1,560 230,904 231,645 5,484 64.8 614,014 259,330 75 3 3 3.7 ‘ 
é i 1,561 237,284 241,555 7,925 68.0 591,932 245,27 7 “4 1 1.5 
7s )N .N. H. & Htfd....... 1,739 270,750 270,750 19,170 65.8 737,557 92 ; 7 7.1 
1,746 254,727 254,737 22,617 68.6 698,879 84 11 11.6 
Delaware & Hudson... 771 169,316 174,845 6,443 69.9 662,363 38 2 5.0 
a. 771 180,764 185,741 6,210 71.5 682,980 40 4 9.1 iJ 
Del., Lack. & Western 927 255,596 263,735 20,164 69.7 779,838 62 1 1.6 
ey, A 962 292,881 302,938 21,882 70.4 813,207 62 1 1.6 
= | Erie 2,207 614,199 617,348 15,119 68.3 2,108,371 173 7" a 
ot 2207 610,802 616,373 18,926 70.8 2,040,353 168 , 3 1.8 
£ | Grand Trunk Western 951 221,141 228,523 1,573 59.5 525,848 55 14 14 16.9 \ 
e , 951 275,404 279,887 2.160 59.8 602/867 57 5 20 26.0 " 
& | Lehigh Valley 1,133 228,047 231,300 4,477 67.4 720,937 31 “ 3 8.8 
= : 1,135 229545 232,929 7878 10.992 65.6 775,715 33 sas 2 5.7 \ 
~Z — | New York Central 10,570 2,135,286 2,162,136 113,502 91,797 59.7 6,703,227 489 2 34 6.5 j 
2 2 10,565 2,248,143 2,282,174 126,982 96,191 62.3 6,887,912 504 36 42 7.2 
é | New York, Chic. & St. L.... 2,155 696,688 712,242 5,059 31,151 66.3 2,166,908 159 14 18 94 
Z 2,1 726,430 752,036 8357 31.210 65.7 2.208. 527 188 1 20 9.6 
@) Pitts. & Lake Erie pean ae 64,387 64,387 2.915 67.5 : 14 1 6.7 
} P 57,119 57,119 sas 2,602 68.9 237, li 3 21.4 
| Wabash 2,3 535,360 536.516 6,611 23,972 63.9 606, 120 112 a a 
2,3 498,649 500,405 6.059 22,085 66.4 600,342 110 ie l 9 
Baltimore & Ohio 5, 1,541,212 1,703,957 140,619 65,248 61.4 2,598,090 477 29 53 9.5 
0 i 5, 1,653,691 1,854,486 177,156 67,315 62.9 472 77 6 7 13.9 
= | Bessemer & Lake Erie 65,272 | 72,552 198 3,392 60.4 16 i: “ea in 
: S|. 36.760 37.331 52 1,447 69.2 15 z es 5 
£ | Central RR Co. of New Jersey 124,120 125,466 6,645 4,900 65.2 67 2 2.9 
| ee 138,112 139,317 6,427 5,138 65.6 65 ne 2 3.0 
2 E | Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 119,426 119,426 3,486 5,616 65.0 29 ae 3 9.4 
7 a ; 118,437 118,437 2,732 5,283 67.5 26 =i 3 10.3 
% | Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 84,574 85,190 ss 2,523 63.2 36 2 5 11.6 
= | ; 79,157 79,551 64.2 3 32 6 2 5.0 
wi = | Pennsylvania System 9, 3,062,760 3,272,916 260,617 66.4 9,929.809 4,891,892 867 37 204 18.4 
5 9. 3.018.166 3.240.605 255.884 68.1 9,653,172 4,821,851 872 7 333 27.5 
& | Reading 1, 357,741 359,784 2,724 62.9 1,091,060 585,766 161 19 7 3.7 
* 1,: 357,402 359,437 ~—-:10,831 65.8 1,089,633 598,393 158 4 24 12.9 
.. Western Maryland 168,763 173,77 8,148 64.7 589,431 342,738 53 is i is 
( 172,530 178,896 9,798 63.4 589,339 335,334 41 is isd i ' 
g¢ (Caampeahe & Ohio 5, 1,609,198 1,615,570 32,101 76,974 57.2 6,974,997 3,966,850 629 3 77 10.9 
gs z 5, 1,627,892 1,654,115 50,177 73,271 57.5 6,522,956 3,710,884 512 9 91 14.9 
ES2) Norfolk & Western... 2, 759.725 831,128 68,376 42,160 57.8 4,042,597 2,270,864 242 11 11 4.2 
£m 2, 793,121 861,910 75,643 39,829 59.1 3,796, 896 2128-464 230 6 14 5.6 
{ Atlantic Coast Line 5, 684,669 684,678 8,321 23,429 61.0 1,747,690 808,249 108 29 2 1.4 
f 5 817,760 817,760 9.284 24.530 60.4 1,833,456 841,360 17 ny 7 3.8 
| Central of Georgia l 188,737 188,737 1,881 8.117 66.8 586,303 289,513 34 es 1 2.9 
7 1, 198,514 198,514 2,248 7.947 67.6 272/540 32 By 2 5.9 
= | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. . 2 269,323 269,323 107. 15,147 68.7 : 509,476 86 és 5 5.5 
& 2 276,156 276,156 152 15,280 70.2 j 29 492,845 83 gs 8 8.8 
= | Illinois Central 6, 1,133,428 1,133,428 32,064 50,234 62.9 . 1,726,666 243 68 61 16.4 
es 6, 1,214,007 1,214,447 35,440 51,302 62.9 775,507 1,785,236 314 8 117 26.7 
E } Louisville & Nashville... 4, 905,052 907,005 15,452 34,203 61.9 6: 1,370,181 135 ; 6 4.3 
s|_ 1, 902,407 904,679 15.016 34,139 63.5 577, 1,345,175 171 22 14 6.8 
= | Nash. Chatt. & St. Louis 1,043 158,270 161,127 3,315 5,211 71.6 341,580 164,655 43 ‘ 3 6.5 
9 1,043 169, 310 172,530 3,466 5,620 71.7 369,837 179,635 50 ; 3 5.7 
‘ | Seaboard Air Line 4,049 578,746 578,746 1084 22.646 61.1 1,659,372 757,676 140 ; 6 4.1 
Li | 4,051 595, pee 595,808 767 22.909 62.9 1.650.240 770,376 138 . 8 5.5 
| Southern : 6251 865.455 865,515 10,707 41,416 68.4 2,738,586 1,294,666 178 ; 11 5.8 
( 1956 6,259 908'839 908,909 12,228 43,477 68.7 2,848,558 1,339,077 188 5 6 3.0 
Chicago & North Western (*) ..1957 9,252 964,248 964,248 9,745 35,367 60.8 2,745,872 1,114,061 185 os 9 4.6 
ie 1956 9.334 843,174 844,143 10,169 36,385 65.7 2,589,065 1,100,736 186 3 12 6.0 
Chicago Great Western. .......1957 1,437 137,168 137,168 192 7,842 66.0 552,886 256.333 31 é 1 3.1 
1956 1,437 140,330 140,330 193 8.218 71.8 549,407 266,489 31 1 3.1 
& | Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1957 10,607 1,080,790 1,097,995 18,106 47,888 59.5 3,509,544 1,515,416 292 5 11 3.6 
= 1956 10633 111011979 L121'182 205006 48858 63.0 3,386,443 1,481,008 291 2 11 3.6 
- | Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. 1957 566 167,738 168,254 801 8,136 51.2 871,329 535,108 7 3 7 8.8 
5 | 1956 93,998 94,379 ‘ 3.940 542 387,625 240,405 72 4 10 11.6 
= | Great Northern............. .1957 1,218,280 1,223,353 50,302 62.1 3,968,312 1,966,797 252 60 13 4.0 
© | 1956 1,289,829 1,295,338 51,982 65.4 3,978,374 2,018,240 269 38 17 5.2 
= | Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M.. .1957 471,421 473,454 15,367 61.0 1,130,961 513,688 85 8 6 6.1 
= 1956 430,428 433,360 15.876 65.8 1,110,126 531,479 81 10 5 5.2 
5 | Northern Pacitic......... ...1957 907,433 918,818 38,717 61.5 2,802,826 1,227,366 256 51 10 3.2 
1956 932,267 948,017 41649 67.3 2'851.057 1/304.043 255 59 26 7.6 
| Spokane, Portland & Seattle... . 1957 151,645 151,645 7,004 74.6 161,433 209,058 56 : o> " 
1956 162,028 162,028 7,579 76.1 515,162 261,797 53 <5 
_ { Atch., Top. & S. Fe (inel. 1957 2,408,817 2,584,285 110,996 64.3 7,641,567 2,900,067 572 15 91 13.4 
> 5 G. C. & 8. F. and P. &S. F.). .1956 2,394,448 2,492,063 109.234 65.0 7. 2,900,140 555 18 56 8.5 
% | Chic., Burl. & Quincy.... 1957 1,163,660 1,159,978 51,744 63.8 3 1,539,161 164 28 31 13.9 
= | 1956 1,172,775 1,169,116 53,580 67.6 1,522,901 211 39 31 11.0 
= | Chic., Rock 1.& Pac.... 1957 982,421 978,363 38,222 61.9 1,226,463 176 10 5.4 
E | 1956 947,874 944,584 37,355 65.4 1,162,389 167 7 1.0 
© | Denver & R. G. Wo............1957 343,085 368,528 16,947 68.7 556,568 89 4 2 2.1 
8} 1956 i 334,581 359,346 ,22 17,385 73.2 536,818 86 12 4 3.9 
= | Southern Pacific wine 8.036 2,299,927 2,393,509 152,444 106,909 63.1 2,939,074 707 96 29 3.5 
= 1956 8.044 2,321,280 2,420,370 163,887 107,649 63.3 2,953,000 7 44 86 10.3 
§ | Union Pacific.................1957 9.786 2,545,113 2,613,346 110,587 121,174 62.1 3,395,014 435 31 71 13.2 
g 1956 9797 2°578.472 2.643.580 107,216 116.972 62.5 7,950,285 3,141,608 434 21 102 18.3 
o Western Pacilic 1957 1,190 265,368 286,828 12,318 12,389 66.7 830,677 360,739 7 ; - ; 
( 1956 257,179 273,120 10,693 11,914 71.2 751,310 329,115 7 ‘ ie : 
Kansas City Southern.... . 1957 141,566 141,568 182 8,342 67.3 597,068 270,770 26 ; I 3.7 
| 1956 2,64: 183 8,770 69.7 616,907 286,056 25 ; 1 3.8 
. | Louisiana & Arkansas...... ..- 1957 10 3, 964 63.9 307,008 142,825 18 .: ; i ~ 
6 1956 465 4,555 63.9 358,359 169,803 16 ; ‘i gs 
onl t& | Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ . 1957 2,598 12,337 64.2 839,078 364,497 7 “ 2 2.5 
PS 1956 3,459 14,101 65.7 918,244 396,382 86 : oe mS | 
~ | Missouri Pacific Se 9.660 91202 54.846 68.8  3,887'802 1,766.932 364 25 6.4 
& | 1956 9,701 10.535 53,844 65.1 3,722,193 1,674,948 347 44 11.3 
— = | Texas & Pacific...... inact 1.822 5,327 13,373 63.0 967,282 376,695 41 1 2.4 
© | 1956 22 2,938 13,824 960,074 385,720 62 1 1.6 
= | St. Louis-San Francisco non tee I 5,978 25,426 1,724,316 787,316 101 8 7.3 
=| 1956 3 6,233 25,946 1,750,385 784,720 107 4 3.6 
= | St. Louis Southw. Lines ..1957 1,554 1,516 14,649 908,829 406,259 57 2 3.4 
v. 1956 1,554 1,503 14,641 907,569 405,696 52 1 1.9 
‘Texas & New Orleans 1957 4,272 2, 918 27,777 1,962,871 872,936 141 2 1.4 
{ 1956 1287 680.409 680.409 299 «28.641 64.4 1,997,388 875,158 142 ry 2.7 
| 
i 
as | 
f 
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Region, Road and Year 


1 
Ly N. ¥.,.N.H. & Htfd.......1 


Sittin & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & Western 


Grand Trunk Western 


New York Central 
New York, Chic. & St. L 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 


Great Lakes Region 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Central RR Co. of New Jersey . 
Chicago & Eastern III 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.... 





Pennsylvania System 


Central Eastern Region 


Western Maryland............. 





Chesapeake & Ohio 
) Norfolk & Western 
Atlantic Coast Line. . 
Central of Georgia. . 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


Southern Region 


Chicago & North Western (*) .. 
Chicago Great Western 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. 








Northwestern Region 





Spokane, Portland & Seattle... 4 


Aap ce ae & S. Fe (incl. 
C. &S. F. and P.&S. F. > 

Chis. Burl. & Quincy. . 

Chic., Rock I. & Pac..... 


Denver & R. G. Wao 


Central Western Region 


Kansas City Southern.......... 
Louisiana & Arkansas 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 


St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southw. Lines........ 
Texas & New Orleans... 


Southwestern Region 
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1957 
1956 
1957 
1956 
1957 
1956 
1957 
1956 
1957 
1956 
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Freight cars on line 
A 
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Total 
9 998 


95.6 49 
82,636 
45,142 
43,567 
37,764 
34,965 


40/27 3 


56,571 
57,768 


66. 502 
6,754 
6,868 





*Includes operations of Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co., 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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and 
tenders 


64. 194 
52,184 
50,108 
116,639 
71,008 
41,504 
40,046 
56,417 
53,276 
20,856 
19,968 
53,931 


18, ‘000 

81,192 
74,423 
92,506 
81,191 
16,991 
43,664 
52,787 
47,930 
73,268 
69, 368 





81,013 
85,610 


under lease, effective January 1, 
Subject to revision 
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For the Month of August 1957 penis yw eke with gery 1956 


G.t.m. 
train- 
Per  excl.locos. ie locos. per" 


Net 
ton-mi, 
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car- 
day 


790 
640 
568 


959 


1,063 
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1,077 
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When the general swing to piggyback 
got under way a few years back, the usual 
practice was to equip existing flat cars 
with tie down devices and use ordinary 
highway trailers to handle traffic. 
Departures from this approach were not 
long coming—first, in special-design cars 
like the 79-ft center-sill “Clejan” unit and 
the 75-ft cars built for the Pennsylvania. 
Now there’s a noticeable trend toward 
trailer units with heavier design features— 
stronger units to meet the needs arising 
from impact, end-lash and_ oscillation 
peculiar to train operation. 

Latest entry in the race for a stronger 
“piggyback trailer” is the Baker Trailer & 
Body Co. of St. Louis. The firm, with 
units in service on two roads, is putting 
its emphasis on one-piece full length under- 
frames, stronger doors, heavier gage steel 
for outside “skin,” and extra bracing all 
around. Weight of the unit is around 12,- 
000 lb, some 1,500-lb heavier than the 
average over-the-highway trailer. 


‘Beefed-up’ Trailers for Piggyback? 


Behind this increased attention to trailer 
design is the need to further improve the 
already-good damage record in piggyback 
operation. Apart from the lading problem, 
of course, is the matter of damage to 
equipment itself. A number of roads have 
run impact tests on TOFC loads to study 
lading shifts, strength of rear doors and 
kingpins and tie-down devices. These tests 
have resulted in new approaches to tying 
down trailers, wider interest in the shock- 
absorbing features of the “Clejan” car 
and, not to be overlooked, the construc- 
tion details of the trailers. 

The Baker Company, for example, has 
leaned on this test experience to develop 
its trailer specifications. Trailers built so 
far embrace features like these: 

@ Four-hinge doors framed in 12-gage 
metal (instead of 16-gage) and the use of 
heavier tubing for the lock bar across the 
doors. 

@ 18-gage steel for “skins” instead of 
20 to 22-gage. 





@ Square ends to facilitate loading, in- 
crease capacity and provide added lading 
protection. 

@ Quarter-inch plywood lining over 
ceilings and doors to protect packaged 
commodities. 

@ Five 12-gage posts, horizontally 
braced, across the front. 

@ Tarpaulin across inside of rear doors. 

@ Heavy oak flooring, tightly matched. 

@ 7-gage cross sills on 12-in. centers. 

The Baker firm is not alone in its ap- 
proach. As TOFC operations grow, it ap- 
pears likely that the use of “above av- 
erage” trailers by various builders will 
come into wider use as insurance against 
lading and equipment damage. What can 
happen is illustrated by the way Baker 
sold trailers to the second raiiroad to use 
its units. Officers of the road saw one of 
the trailers during an interline movement. 
They were interested, made inquiries and, 
in time, placed an order for such equip- 
ment themselves. 
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NAMED FOR A MAN—I don’t believe there’s a Class I rail- 
road named for a person—except 
the Pere Marquette, now absorbed into the C&O. I had sup- 
posed this railway had been named for a geographical area, 
probably a county. But no—I am told that the name comes 
directly from that of the French missionary. If so, then I 
suspect it’s unique among American railway names—no other 
of which; that I can recall, being that of a person. 

As consolidation goes forward I hope the resulting names of 
the merged companies will be imaginative and historical. Rail- 
roads, as they are, have much more attractive names than most 
industrial and utility companies. 


NAMED FOR GENERALS—In Argentina they renamed their 
railways after generals. I don’t 
see any particular reason for this, unless the generals had some- 
thing to do with these particular railways, which I doubt that 
they did. But what’s wrong with naming railroads after people, 
instead of only after geography? 


“PACIFICO” REHABILITATED— note that President Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines of Mexico 
made a special trip, by train, a couple of weeks ago up to Her- 
mosillo, Sonora, to celebrate completion of the rehabilitation 
program of the “Pacifico” railroad. 

This is the former Southern Pacific of Mexico, which was 
purchased by the government from the parent company. The 
road was turned over in a sad physical condition—because the 
government had not allowed the private owners to make any 
money. 


36 


8, After Hours with Sis Spe 


Considerably more than $100 million has been spent to 
dieselize the railway, reballast it, put in new ties and rail, and 
provide new equipment and buildings. Traffic is now moving at 
greatly increased speed, and with much more safety and relia- 
bility. 

The general manager of the “Pacifico” is Benjamin Mendez, 
an experienced railroader—and to him is given the major credit 
for the speedy completion of the rehabilitation program. 

The editors of the U.S. railroad employee magazines have just 
returned from holding their annual convention in Mexico, 
and I’m told our Mexican friends really rolled out the red car- 
pet. Which is what they always do for visitors. When it comes 
to hospitable neighbors, U.S. railroaders are fortunate—to the 
south as well as the north. 





TRAINMASTERS OR CONSULTANTS?—1I was talking to 

a general manager 
the other day. I asked him if he agreed with me that railroad 
service might be greatly improved if a larger number of com- 
petent trainmasters were on the job. He said: 

“I will trade three consultants for one good trainmaster.” 

He went on to explain that he had nothing against con- 
sultants—some of whom are very helpful. His point was, 
instead, that budgets are frequently more liberal for taking on 
consultants than they are for adding to supervision. 

The really valuable consultant, it developed in this discussion, 
is the one who knows by experience what the best possible 
performance is and how to attain it. Such a man can upgrade 
the performance of an entire railroad, in the area of his 
specialty. He improves supervision by giving supervisors new 
and higher standards to aim at, and showing how to attain them. 
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WESTINGHOUSE CD COMPRESSORS 












behind every 
brake application 


Woertaiionsi Brake equipment asks no favors 
on any assignment—except an unfailing supply 
of air. That’s the first requirement in modern 
train control, and no gamble with complete de- 
pendability can ever be justified. 

Westinghouse CD compressors were devel- 
oped to provide Diesel units with the same com- 
pletely reliable air supply as the Westinghouse 
Steam Driven compressors are continuing to give 
through years of rugged service. Every feature 
reflects the intimate knowledge of railroad re- 
quirements and operational problems gained in 
ovet 80 years of close cooperation with the 
nation’s leading transportation system . . . 


Radiator-type intercooler between high pressure 
and low pressure cylinders reduces temperature 
of discharge air and increases efficiency. 


Full-pressure type lubrication system maintains 
even, constant flow of filtered oil to connecting 
rod crankshaft bearings and wrist-pin bearings. 


Throw-off of oil from connecting rod bearings 
lubricates cylinder wall and also main crank- 
shaft ball bearings. 





“dependability 














Westinghouse Air Brake 
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R aitroap-MEN in their thinking . . . railroad-men in their doing, Morrison-men are quick 
to recognize what the railroad industry needs to help it operate and profit. 


CAMPCARS by Morrison are the result of constant pulse-taking of a throbbing and vital 
industry. They fill an important need for supplying economical off-track housing for 
M/W crews. More important, Morrison’s 30 year experience in building equipment for 
railroads has helped produce a CAMPCAR that’s ruggedly built for long, hard use... . 
commodiously designed to afford clean, sanitary living space . . . compactly constructed to 
house, feed and sustain from 2 to 50 men or more, completely independent of utilities or 


servicing, for a week or longer. 


And railroads have found CAMPCAR savings so tremendous that many of the present users 
have liquidated their original cost in the first year of use. 


We'll be happy to send you a list of present CAMPCAR users and our latest 
fact-packed brocure. Write today! 


MORRISON ranway suppty CORP. | 1437 Bailey Avenve, Buffalo 12, N. ¥. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 4 ¢ glance 


Carloadings Slip 4.1% 
Under Preceding Week's 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended November 16 totaled 
647,298 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
November 21. This was a decrease of 
27,975 cars, or 4.1%, compared with 
the previous week; a decrease of 116,- 
600 cars, or 15.3%, compared with 
the corresponding week last year; and 
a decrease of 118,918 cars, or 15.5%, 
compared with the equivalent 1955 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended November 9 totaled 
675,273 cars; the summary, compiled 
by the Car Service Division, AAR, 
follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, November 9 


District 1957 1956 1955 

Eastern 02,850 125,933 126,804 
aac. eed wenke 150,612 149,534 
Pocahontas .... 57,774 62,411 60,970 
Southern 126,820 133,170 
Northwestern .. 119,022 122,615 
Central Western 4 132,477 138,143 
Southwestern .. 55,575 60,806 


Total Western 
Districts 307,074 321,564 


Total All Roads 772,850 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 
oducts .... 52,463 
11,231 
145,135 
12,460 
42,829 
71,467 
60,228 
Miscellaneous .. 338,347 377,037 


November 4 eae 772,850 


828,741 
823,207 


Cumulative total, 
weeks ....31,445,145 33,037,291 32,805,538 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended November 
7 totaled 84,380 cars, compared with 
128,757 cars for the previous ten-day 
period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 


loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


November 7, 1957 .... 84,380 30,092 
November 7, 1956 .... 91,157 33,911 
Cumulative Totals: 


November 7, 1957 ....3,511,220 1,408,218 
November 7, 1956 ....3,815,188 1,489,174 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


& Bessemer & Lake Erie-——Ordered one 125-ton and one 135-ton flat 
cars, Thrall Car, at unit cost of $40,000; delivery expected next April. 


Canadian Pacific—Ordered 475 triple hopper cars, National Steel Car, 
at cost exceeding $4,000,000. 


Detroit & Mackinac.—Ordered 25 70-ton hopper cars, General 
American, for delivery in second quarter of 1958. 


Purchases & Inventories 


® Eight Months’ Purchases Up 1.6% .—Purchases by domestic railroads 
of all types of materials in this year’s first eight months were $25,195,000, or 
1.6%, higher than in comparable 1956 period; purchase and inventory esti- 
mates in following tables were prepared by Railway Age. 


PURCHASES* August Eight Months Eight Months 
1957 1957 1956 


(000) (000) (000) 
Equipment** $ 28,830 $ 365,929 $ 318,049 
5,741 78,048 60,304 
Crossties 6,559 57,012 54,669 
Other Material 95,608 833,027 850,822 


Total from Manufacturers $136,738 $1,334,016 $1,283,844 
32,519 291,314 316,291 


Grand Total $169,257 $1,625,330 $1,600,135 


* Subject to revision 
** Estimated value of all orders. 


INVENTORIES*t August 1, 1957 August 1, 1956 


(000) 
$ 49,683 
87,694 
560,284 
21,868 
30,751 


$750,280 


* Subject to revision 
t All total inventory figures taken from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated. 


New Facilities 


& Grand Trunk Western.—Awarded contracts for work in connection 
with previously announced yard construction; contracts include construction 
of one-story building for car department office, shop, stores, wash- locker- 
and lunch-room, with storm water and sanitary drainage and heating, plus 
erection of pre-fab steel building for lumber shed and construction of 16,000 
ft of 20-ft gravel roadway, all at Battle Creek, Mich.; and construction of 
5,300 ft of 8-in. storm drainage system to serve car repair and engine ter- 
minal section at Flint, Mich. (Railway Age, May 14, 1956, p. 10). 


& Northern Pacific—Plans 1958 expenditure of $5,250,000 for rail and 
other track materials; road will relay 85 miles of main line track with 115- 
and 132-lb rail, including 50 miles of welded rail in North Dakota, Montana 
and Washington; also planned are additions and improvements to service 
and shop buildings, yard offices, stations and other structures ($630,000); 
and purchase of new roadway and shop machinery ($500,000). 
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(Continued from page 10) 

. Of benefits to employees who have no 
real attachment to railroading, who vol- 
untarily quit the service, who are dis- 
charged or suspended for just cause, who 
are on strike against the industry, who are 
guilty of making or participating in fraud- 
ulent claims, who are entitled to immedi- 
ate annuities under the Railroad Retire- 
ment or Social Security Acts, and, if you 


please, who are unable to perform their 
regular duties because of pregnancy.” 
“Over $30 million was paid out in such 
benefits during the last fiscal year from a 
fund financed by management and to 
which employees did not contribute any- 
thing. I am sure that all of you will agree 
that there is nothing unfair or unjust in 
the recommendations now before the Con- 
gress . . . to correct these inequities in 


the present retirement system law.” 

The security of the rail social insurance 
systems, he concluded, “is entirely de- 
pendent upon the welfare of the railroad 
industry, and increases in retirement and 
survivor benefits are possible only through 
additional revenues and this means, 
simply, higher taxes upon the present and 
future generations of railroad employers 
and their employees.” 


Santa Fe ‘'Non-Op’ Strike Is Averted 


Carrier and unions reach agreement in union shop dispute; 


use of dues for political purposes left for courts to settle. 


Santa Fe and 15 non-operating unions 
reached agreement on a “modified form” 
of union shop contract last week, heading 
off a strike that had been called for 7 
a.m., CST, November 22. 

Agreement came 77 hours in advance of 
the strike deadline after prolonged con- 
ferences held under auspices of National 
Mediation Board Chairman Francis A. 
O'Neill, Jr., and Member Robert O. Boyd. 

The issue of union use of members’ 
dues for political purposes did not enter 
directly into the final agreement, according 
to a union spokesman. Any dispute arising 
over the issue, it was indicated by the 
railroad, would be open for judgment by 
the courts. 

Fred G. Gurley, Santa Fe chairman and 
chief executive officer, said the railroad 
and union representatives “have found a 
common meeting ground and reached an 
agreement acceptable to both sides.” 

George E. Leighty, president of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and chair- 
man of the joint union negotiating com- 
mittee, called the agreement “a definite 
victory for the unions,” and added that it 
is “slightly better” than the eastern lines 
union shop pact as far as the unions are 
concerned. 

Mr. Gurley said the agreement provides 
that all present non-union employees and 
new employees, who otherwise would be 
required to become members of the non- 
operating unions, will not be required to 
become full members, but must pay dues, 
fees and assessments. 

Under the agreement, according to the 
carrier, the decision of a neutral arbitrator 
as to facts shall be final and binding, but 
under a new clause the neutral arbitrator 
will not pass on questions in connection 
with legally permissible limits of the agree- 
ment under applicable law. This stipula- 
tion, it was indicated, “is directed to the 
question of possible use of dues for politi- 
cal purposes, and in case of a dispute that 
question would be open for determination 
by the courts under applicable law, includ- 
ing pertinent court decisions.” 

Mr. Leighty told Railway Age that the 
final agreement “is in accord with agree- 
ments previously signed on other rail- 
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roads” and that it is “strictly along the 
lines of the contentions the unions have 
been making.” Nothing in the pact, he 
added, “in any way limits the funds of the 
unions. . . nor restricts the unions in any 
way in any political activity they may 
want to engage in.” The agreement, he 
said, does not mention such use of funds. 

It was this issue on which Santa Fe had 
based a major part of its argument in 
fighting the case. The carrier opposed the 
principle of “any form of compulsory 
membership or compulsory payment of 
any sums of money as a condition of em- 
ployment”; but, Santa Fe said it would go 
along with the union demands provided 
that no employee be discharged for failing 
to pay for contributions or expenditures 
by the unions for political or ideological 
purposes or other purposes not connected 
with collective bargaining. 





AAR Research Is Honored 


The George R. Henderson Medal of the 
Franklin Institute has been awarded to 
the Association of American Railroads 
for the latter’s many accomplishments in 
research. William T. Faricy (right), AAR 
chairman, is shown accepting the medal 
from Dr. S. Wyman Rolph, president of 
the institute, at the annual medal day 
ceremonies in Philadelphia. 


The road sought incorporation of a par- 
agraph into the agreement stating that 
“The company will not be required to dis- 
charge an employee for failure to pay 
dues, initiation fees or assessments which 
are to be used for the support of a politi- 
cal candidate, party or committee or for 
the advancement of political ideologies 
nor to pay a part of dues, initiation fees or 
assessments which part is to be used for 
such purposes.” 

The new agreement, it was reported, 
does not spell out a definite restriction 
limiting use of dues, fees and assessments 
to collective bargaining purposes. Santa 
Fe’s contention has been, however, that no 
employee could be forced to pay any more 
than such funds as were to be used for 
bargaining. One section of the agreement, 
the carrier noted, leaves the entire question 
open for judicial decision. 


B&O Moves to Cut Its 


Passenger Service 


The Baltimore & Ohio has requested 
authority to discontinue all passenger serv- 
ice between Baltimore, Md., Wilmington, 
Del., Philadelphia and New York City. 

A petition asking for permission to dis- 
continue the service has been filed with 
the Public Service Commission of Mary- 
land and similar authorities in Delaware 
and Pennsylvania. Through passenger- 
train service between Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the west will be continued, 
as will Baltimore-Washington commuter 
train service. No change is contemplated 
in freight service. 

In its petition to discontinue passenger 
trains north and east of Baltimore, the 
B&O said that “the general public has sub- 
stantially abandoned its use of the trains 
for other modes of travel.” Major reason 
for this loss of patronage, it added, is “the 
large expenditures made in recent years by 
state and federal bodies for the improve- 
ment of highway and air travel paralleling 
the line of railroad involved.” 

Patronage of trains on the route covered 
by the petition has fallen about 46% since 
1946, the road said, and simultaneously 
the expenses of operating the trains have 
risen sharply. 

If the petition is granted, the B&O said, 
the public will not be adversely affected. 
“Other public transportation facilities . . . 
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amply sufficient to meet the public con- 
venience and necessity are in operation for 
handling passenger traffic. As compared to 
the six roundtrips per day between Balti- 


more and New York via the B&O, the 
Pennsylvania operates some 20 trains per 
day in each direction between these points. 
Bus lines operate some 50 roundtrips per 


day, and the air lines some 13 roundtrips 
per day. The air lines also operate some 
81 roundtrips per day between Washing- 
ton and New York.” 


Public Relations Called Key to RR Future 


Chairman Clarke of ICC put it that way in address at annual 
convention of National Defense Transportation Association. 


The chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Owen Clarke, said 
last week that railroad managements “hold 
the key to their future in the manner in 
which they handle their public relations.” 

He also expressed his view that solu- 
tion to the car-supply problem should and 
will come from within the railroad indus- 
try rather than through a government- 
assistance plan like that sponsored by 
eastern roads under the leadership of 
J. M. Symes, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania. And he suggested coordination as 
an alternative to competitive struggles, 
coordination meaning “integration of serv- 
ice, not common ownership.” 

Mr. Clarke spoke November 19 at the 
Railroad Industry Forum which was part 
of the National Defense Transportation 
Association’s annual convention, held in 
Washington November 17-21. Other par- 
ticipants in the forum discusssion were 
F. B. Whitman, president of the Western 
Pacific; A. L. Hammell, president of the 
Railway Express Agency; James G. Lyne, 
editor of Railway Age; Giles Morrow, 
president of the Freight Forwarders Insti- 
tute; and General Charles L. Bolte, USA 
(ret.), special assistant to the chairman of 
the board, ACF Industries, Inc. 

Moderator of the panel was Dr. George 
P. Baker, James J. Hill professor of trans- 
portation, Harvard Business School, and 
president, Transportation Association of 
America. Assistant moderators and ques- 
tioning panel were Ralph J. Alexander, 
acting executive director, Bureau of 
Transportation, Post Office Department; 
and Frank L. Murphy, assistant vice- 
president, Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The railroad public relations which ICC 
Chairman Clarke had in mind are those 
concerned with freight traffic as well as 
passenger business. He said: 

“The time for negative public relations, 
of the cry against unfair treatment and 
unfair advantages accorded other modes, 
is passing; and I believe that railroad man- 
agement is awakening to this fact. The 
economic status of our railroads, which 
rightly or wrongly is so often attributed 
to unfair regulatory practices and govern- 
ment incentives to other modes, has, I 
believe, reached the point where the pen- 
dulum is beginning to swing in the other 
direction. 

“There is a trend toward greater free- 
dom in rate making, particularly as be- 
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tween modes providing continuous serv- 
ice, and other transport fields are already 
beginning to feel the firm hand of regula- 
tion where government regulation is 
needed. The day of standardized regula- 
tory measures, applied equally to various 
media of transportation is not too far in 
the future. Cooperation with regulatory 
bodies on the part of railway management, 
and constructive suggestions for improv- 
ing their efforts, as opposed to denuncia- 
tion and criticism, will help hasten this 
day.” 

The car-supply problem, as Mr. Clarke 
sees it, stems from “intra-industry rivalry 
and practices.” From his prediction that 
the solution will come from the industry, 
he followed through to this comment: 
“Proposals such as the Symes plan em- 
phasize the problem, but in injecting the 








New Development Area Set Up 


The largest area immediately available 
for new industrial development in north- 
ern New England was established recently 
when the Maine Central bought some 50 
acres from local industrialists and an- 
nounced it is joining them in active search 
for new enterprises to be located on a 
260-acre plot alongside MC main line 
tracks at the Bangor, Me.-Hermon bound- 
ary. John P. Scully (center), manager 
industrial, real estate and tax department 
of the MC, is handing checks marking pur- 
chase of the land to Kenneth Kurson 
(left), of the Bangor Drive-In Theaters 
chain, and James F. White, treasurer of 
the Bangor Real Estate Development Com- 


pany. 


likelihood of further extension of govern- 
ment into private enterprise they go 
against the current of our nation’s progress, 
and therefore do not in my opinion pro- 
vide the appropriate solution.” 

In addition to the economic status of 
the railroads, the freight-car-supply situa- 
tion and the “competitive separation of 
the modes of transport,” Mr. Clarke 
listed a fourth “chief” transportation prob- 
lem: “The overcrowding and hazardous 
condition of our streets and highways 
and the attendant effect this has had on 
public transit and mass passenger trans- 
portation.” 

That situation “suggests the coming re- 
vival of growth in rapid public transit and 
fast passenger commuter service,” the ICC 
chairman added. And this is a “revolu- 
tion” which appears to him to be “all too 
slow in coming about.” At the same time 
he recognizes that economic questions 
must be answered first. 

President Whitman of the WP empha- 
sized the ability of the railroads to meet 
defense needs, referring to “push-button 
freight yards, centralized traffic control, 
piggyback service and special purpose 
freight equipment.” With such “tremend- 
ous technological improvements” already 
made, he still saw the industry “on the 
threshold of many more developments 
which will improve railroad service and 
the basic productivity of this form of 
transportation.” 

Along the same line, Mr. Hammell re- 
ported that the Express Agency has been 
acquiring a new and modern vehicle fleet 
at a cost of $45 million, and spent $2112 
million during the past two years for 1,000 
high-speed railroad refrigerator cars. 
“Additional millions have gone into the 
construction of new terminals and the 
modernization of existing facilities,’ Mr. 
Hammell added. 

Mr. Lyne discussed the question of 
how future freight traffic is to be divided 
between railroads and other forms of 
transportation. The answer, he said, de- 
pended on whether the division is to be 
on political or economic grounds. He 
noted that the “political division of traffic 
has, so far, worked greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the railroads,” but he assumed 
that political intervention in the next 10 
years will either recede or, at least, get no 
worse than it now is. 

On that basis, he predicted that rail- 
roads would follow a course of making 
their rates reflect the comparative econ- 
omy of rail service. And he suggested 
that there would then be no reason why 
the railroads’ share of total freight traffic 
should decline any further than it has; 
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“on the other hand, I'd expect the rail- 
road ratio to increase,” Mr. Lyne added. 

If political factors “continue to grow in 
influence,” he warned, the likely outcome 
will be “socialization of the railroads.” He 
also said that such a “tragedy from the 
standpoint of free enterprise” would “cer- 
tainly not spell the doom of the railroads 
as a competitor for traffic.” Government 
ownership, he added, “would probably 
bring about the sudden termination of 
the contra-economic handicaps under 
which railroads now labor.” 

“The possibility of railroad socializa- 
tion,” Mr. Lyne said, “carries with it a 
much greater threat to the traffic-winning 
advantages of the railroads’ rivals than it 
does to the railroads’ competitive strength 


. . Comparative costs are in the rail- 
roads’ favor for the bulk of the nation’s 
freight traffic—and it is to the advantage 
of everyone opposed to the further spread 
of socialization to give the railroads the 
opportunity to price themselves into the 
freight market to the full extent of their 
ability to do so.” 

Other proceedings of the convention in- 
cluded presentation of the association’s 
National Defense Transportation Award 
(made annually) to Donald J. Russell, 
president of the Southern Pacific. The 
presentation was made by Secretary of the 
Army Brucker, at the annual-banquet ses- 
sion presided over by the association’s 
president, Clark Hungerford, president of 
the Frisco. 


ODM Plans New Transport Control 


Federal government planners for de- 
fense against nuclear attack have now con- 
cluded that the emergency transportation 
set-up should be a “much more effective 
and tightly knit organization” than was 
previously contemplated. Present plans 
call for coverage of all intercity transpor- 
tation by the emergency organization. 

This was revealed last week by the di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Gordon Gray, when he spoke at the 
annual convention of the National Defense 
Transportation Association in Washing- 
ton. The prospective contingencies, he 
said, “compel organizational developments 
of a sort not hitherto contemplated.” He 
mentioned how a nuclear attack might 
segmentize transportation systems or leave 
much transport personnel immobilized. 
The ODM director added: 

“Obviously, one of the first responsi- 
bilities of the federal government would 
be that of the restoration of a national 
transportation system. Our present plan- 
ning contemplates the creation of an emer- 
gency transport organization covering all 
intercity transportation. With adequate 
warning, this organization would come in- 
to being before an attack. 

“If an attack occurs without warning, 
this organization as soon as it could be 
put together, would have to appraise the 
situation to determine what transportation 
services would be required under the 
greatly altered conditions that would exist. 
It would have to decide what means were 
appropriate for the provision of those 
services in the light of available resources. 
It would provide for guidance in the clear- 
ance and decontamination of routes and 
the reconstruction of facilities. It would 
also provide a priority guidance in the 
light of the national situation and of the 
objectives which the government had de- 
termined upon in its efforts to shape a 
post-attack policy. Transportation would 
become an instrument of national policy 
to an unusual degree in this period and 
would have to be dealt with accordingly. 

“It is quite likely that in the immediate 
post-attack period, national direction 
would not be possible. Until it could be 
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asserted, the emergency transport organi- 
zation would require strong regional and 
local complements established in such a 
way as to enable them to operate, and co- 
operate with other federal leadership. 

“Thus, the dual purpose of providing 
effective regional elements of the national 
organization for operating purposes and 
making these regional elements capable of 
operating on their own within predeter- 
mined general policy will have to be con- 
sidered in developing this organization. It 
is our intent to create this organization on 
a standby basis and to do this, we must 
look, in large part, to the transportation 
industries to supply the personnel re- 
quired. These personnel will become mem- 
bers of the National Defense Executive 
Reserve. Those peacetime government 
agencies having administrative and operat- 
ing responsibilities will, of course, be in- 
corporated in or related to the emergency 
organization. 

“All of the operating tasks which will 
be required must, in the final analysis, be 
performed by the carriers. We have the 
highest regard for their competence and 
for their ability to meet and to cope with 
emergencies. We recognize, and we be- 
lieve they will also recognize, that the 
wholly extraordinary conditions for which 
we must prepare will require a kind and 
degree of organization hitherto unneces- 
sary and unknown in this country. Only 
by such an organization can we attain ef- 
fective leadership and promote the fullest 
cooperation in the pursuit of common 
ends that make sense in terms of national 
survival. In developing and perfecting the 
organization and policies through which 
we hope such leadership can be provided, 
we shall, of course, solicit the advice and 
aid of the transportation industry in co- 
operation with our delegate agencies.” 


Correction—Microwave 

In the article on p. 24 of the Nov. 11 
Railway Age, the statement that “western 
roads are the largest users of microwave— 
the Santa Fe, Rock Island and Union 
Pacific,” should have named the Southern 
Pacific instead of the Union Pacific. 








People in the News 








Eugene R. Bernardi 


R. R. Manion 
NYC NYC 





John L. Beckel 
NYC 


George E. Robinson 
NYC 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—R. R. Manion, assistant vice- 
president—engineering, New York, appointed 
to the new position of assistant vice-president— 
operation. Beverly $. Converse, director of engi- 
neering, succeeds Mr. Manion. Eugene R. Ber- 
nardi, assistant chief engineer, replaces Mr. 
Converse. John L. Beckel, bridge engineer, named 
engineer of structures, succeeding George E. 
Robinson, who assumes Mr. Bernardi’s former 
duties as assistant chief engineer. A picture of 
Mr. Converse was published in Railway Age, 
Jan. 14, p. 148. 

H. Liebert appointed senior industrial engineer, 
New York, succeeding Charles A. Pease, who re- 
tired October 31. 

E. C. Jackson appointed general signal inspec- 
tor, Western district, Cleveland, succeeding the 
late 1. D. Hesler. P. R. Whited succeeds Mr. Jack- 
son as assistant general signal inspector, Western 
district, Cleveland. 

W. E. Tanner appointed trainmaster, St. Law- 
rence division, Massena, N.Y., succeeding F. T. 
Putney, transferred to the Adirondack division, 
Malone, N.Y. 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND.—A. Jardine, superintend- 
ent, Englehart, Ont., appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager, North Bay, Ont. H. R. McCleary, 
assistant superintendent, Englehart, named act- 
ing superintendent there. 


PULLMAN COMPANY.—George W. Bohannon, vice- 
president, operating, Chicago, elected executive 
vice-president. 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS.—Frank V. Schaub, assist- 
ant passenger traffic and public relations man- 
ager, New Orleans, appointed acting passenger 
traffic and public relations manager, with head- 
quarters at Houston and New Orleans. 

J. C. Carter, executive assistant in charge of 
public relations, Houston, retired November 15. 


OBITUARY 


James C. DeJarnette, Jr., 60, chief engineer, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, Richmond, 
Va., died November 10. 


Sidney L. Miller, 67, professor and head of the 
department of transportation and public utili- 
ties, University of Pittsburgh, died November 9. 
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Current 


OPERATING 
DEPARTMENT 


Questions 





What savings from modern braking? 


There has been a lot of talk lately of 
the savings which the flat maintaining 
valve for the 24-RL brake equipment 
makes possible. It occurred to me that 
dynamic braking, too, is making a con- 
tribution to expense reduction. Specifical- 
ly, I thought that these two features 
should save on brake shoes; save time in 
setting up retainers; and reduce damage 
to equipment. Therefore, I wrote officers 


of a number of roads, asking that they be 
as specific as possible in their answers. 
One road had made no study of the sub- 
ject, because it would be “costly,” and 
the accuracy of the results would be 
“questionable.” Below are three other 
replies.—G.C.R. 

“We feel that there are definite savings 
in the three categories which you men- 
tioned. However, we do not have any 


Do modern brakes save train time? 


Dynamic brakes and pressure maintain- 
ing save shoes and crew time. 

“Our figures indicate 12,578 miles per 
brake shoe on locomotives not equipped 
with the dynamic brake. Locomotives in 
similar service equipped with the dynam- 
ic brake average 18,162 miles per brake 
shoe. 


Does dynamic brake 


“The severity of grades on the railroad 
determines the economies incident to the 
use of dynamic brakes. These savings in- 
clude a reduction in brake shoe replace- 
ments and wheel wear, as well as the ex- 
pense resulting from delays due to stops 
for wheel cooling and inspection. Our ex- 
perience reflects that the greatest savings 
are realized on long descending grades 
where tonnage and speed are such that the 
maximum retarding force of dynamic 
brakes is equal to or greater than the ac- 
celerating force of the train on the grade. 

“It is interesting to note that as early 
as 1953, when our road operations were 
approximately 80% dieselized, a com- 
parison was made with the time we were 
entirely steam-powered, which reflected 
a 30.56% reduction in brake shoe re- 
placements and a 45.26% reduction in 
the number of wheels changed. We have 
no economy figures readily available in- 
dicating the time saved in setting up re- 
taining valves, nor for stops made to cool 
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“On one branch where retainers are 
uormally used, 1,344 freight trains were 
operated during the past year. Of these 
trains 1,050 saved an average of 20 min- 
utes per train due to pressure maintaining 
eliminating the need for retainers. This 
represents a saving of 350 crew-hours, or 
1,750 man-hours. The monetary saving 


specific figures to support this theory and 
our conclusions are based upon the ob- 
servance of day to day train operation on 
our railroad. 

“Consequently, I am not in position to 
furnish any specific or conclusive data 
which could be used to evaluate such 
economies.”—D. R. Collins, superintend- 
ent of air brakes, Denver & Rio Grande 


Western. 


is not computed as this would vary de- 
pending on whether crews were on pro 
rata or punitive time. 

“There are no figures available as to 
brake shoe saving or lesser damage to 
equipment and lading through use of 
pressure maintaining."—A. N. Jewell, 
general manager, Reading. 


decrease shoe wear? 


wheels and for inspection; however, we 
feel that our operations are vastly im- 
proved, particularly in heavy grade ter- 
ritories. 

“Our experience in pressure maintain- 
ing braking is somewhat limited, but we 
do know that this type of braking re- 
duces slack action on descending grades, 
and in rolling territory it reduces the 
need for compressed air. Our dynamic 
brake grid failures also have been cur- 
tailed. 

“With pressure maintaining braking, 
the number of retaining valves required 
should be less than that needed for re- 
charging during cycle braking. Further- 
more, wheel heat temperatures should be 
lower with pressure maintaining braking 
because of the evenly distributed brake 
application throughout the train.”—J. W. 
Corbett, vice-president, Southern Pacific. 

It’s obvious that these two features of 
modern braking have proved valuable to 
the railroads. Mr. Corbett, by the way, 


brings out a point which I hadn’t heard 
mentioned before, viz., pressure maintain- 
ing reduces failures of the dynamic brake 
grids. Flat maintaining also permits: run- 
ning release, I’m told—another important 
feature —G.C.R. 





CONDUCTED by G. C. RANDALL, district 
manager, Car Service Division (ret.), As- 
sociation of American Railroads, this column 
runs in alternate weekly issues of this paper, 
and is devoted to authoritative answers to 
questions on transportation department mat- 
ters. Questions on subjects concerning other 
departments will not be considered, unless 
they have a direct bearing on transportation 
functions. Readers are invited to submit 
questions, and, when so inclined, letters 
agreeing or disagreeing with our answers 
Communications should be addressed to 
Question and Answer Editor, Railway Age, 





30 Church Street, New York 7 
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New Products Report 








Portable Photo Copy Machine 


The Contoura portable photocopier is 
designed for field use by engineers, law- 
yers and others who need to make exact 
copies of bound documents. A plastic air 
cushion resting face-down on the book 
follows page contours right to the margins. 
Permanent black-on-white copies of any 
printed, written or drawn original are said 
to be reproduced in 30 seconds. 

Also useful in offices, the Contoura 
copies correspondence or blue prints. F. G. 
Ludwig, Inc., Dept. RA, 105 Coulter st., 
Old Saybrook, Conn. ¢ 





Non-Live Extension Cord Reels 


Two portable cable reels featuring wide 
adaptability have no current collector, 
sliding brushes or spring contacts, and will 
handle any size wire or cable. 

Adjustable steel pins can be inserted to 
fit the desired coil diameter, with the lock- 
bearing adjustable to any coil-width. .Load- 
ing requires only pulling one end of the 
cord through an opening in the removable 
side plate and coiling the cord on inside and 
outside of the reel, ready for instant use. 
Hykon Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
RA, P.O. Box 923, Alliance, Ohio ¢ 
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Joint Pad Protects Insulation 


A method of padding the sharp corners 
on electrical connectors, particularly suited 
to locomotive wiring, is illustrated. It saves 
both time and tape for making a splice or 
cushioning critical spots. By forming a 
cross with two pieces of Scotchfil brand in- 
sulating putty, the connector is enclosed in 
a padding of the putty and ready for wrap- 
ping. About 15% of the average time re- 
quired for insulating splices is saved, as 
well as about 50% of the tape. Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., Dept. RA, 
900 Bush ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. e 





Circuit Breakers 


Illustrated is one of a completely new 
line of explosion-proof, dust-tight and 
rain-tight circuit breaker Pylets, suitable 
for use in hazardous locations. 

The compact, rectangular shape of the 
enclosure permits mounting adjacent units 
on close vertical and horizontal mounting 
centers. The ferrous alloy enclosure is 
cadmium-plated throughout. The single, 
hinged front cover gives complete access 
to the circuit breaker, thus simplifying 
maintenance. Pyle-National Company, 
Dept. RA, Chicago 51 ¢ 


Power Space Boosted 


New-design 4,000- and 6,000-lb low lift 
pallet industrial trucks—Transporter Mod- 
els WPY-4 and WP Y-6—provide space for 
approximately 50% more power. An in- 
crease in power was achieved by enlarging 
the battery compartment to 15% in. pro- 
viding space to accommodate up to 6-cell, 
23-plate lead acid batteries, or equivalent. 
Even with its larger battery compartment, 
the low lift Transporter measures only 29 
in. plus length of load. Automatic Trans- 
portation Company, Dept. RA, 149 West 
87th st., Chicago 20 e 





Cargo Heater 


Complying with the ICC motor carrier 
regulations and designed for protection of 
perishable shipments, this cargo eater 
produces up to 11,000 Btu per hr. De- 
signated Model TH-11, the heater burns 
methyl alcohol and is thermostatically con- 
trolled to produce temperatures from 30 
to 70 deg F. It will burn for 30 hr on 
full flame without refueling. Said to be 
free from any poisonous gas or fumes it 
requires no outside venting. Presco Inc., 
Dept. RA, 6300 E. Slauson ave., Los 
Angeles 22 @ 
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NOW... 
AUTOMATIC DETECTION 








YOU'RE PROTECTED... 
FOR 12 CENTS AN HOUR* 


*Based on 4 years amortization. 
Estimate of installation included. 





OF BROKEN FLANGES! 


Called a Wheel Checker, this automatic detector consists of a series of 
steel fingers placed at right angles to the rail. A normal moving wheel 
depresses the fingers—but a broken flange will not! Result: a relay drops 
out, controlling an alarm and motorpump—bright yellow non-drying paint 
is shot on the passing wheels and you spot the defective wheel easily. The 
Wheel Checker, only one of its kind anywhere, has been successfully 
detecting broken flanges since 11952. Get detailed information today. Write: 


Wheel Checkers 


1333 SOUTH FRANKLIN ST. — DENVER 10, COLORADO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 








Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 15%” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 








FOR SALE 
1500 KW RECTIFIER 


FOR SALE 


30” GAUGE 
DIESEL ELECT. LOCOMOTIVES 
26 Ton, 220. H.P.—34 Ton, 
a page : oe sOKW, GE Rotary Convert 
For Details, Write ers-HCC-6-600V. DC. 
The Lihue Plantation Co.. Ltd. S. M. DAVIS 
Lihue, Kauai, T. H. 


15,000V. DC, Automatic Con 








WESTINGHOUSE — Mercury 
Arc, Ignitron 3/60/44,000 AC- 


510 LaSalle, St. Lovis 4, Missouri 








BOOKS... 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
by Robert G. Lewis 

This new 2nd edition (1956) provides a complete, illustrated data 
guide to the nation’s 113 Class I line-haul railroad carriers. Coa- 
tains a map of each railroad, prominent train photo, herald, historical 
sketch, biography of chief officer, financial and Caney statistics, 
and equipment data, The author is publisher of “Railway Age.” 
251 pp. cloth $4.50 
WORLD RAILWAYS 
by Henry Sampson 

A worldwide survey of railway operation and equipment. Up-to- 
date details tabulated on 1,470 railroads in 106 different countries, 
including photos, maps, diagrams. 157 major rail systems are dealt 
with individually, with new or revised maps, and equipment, financial 
and traffic statistical data. 1956-57 edition. 
502 pp., illus., cloth $20.00 


SUPER-RAILROADS FOR A DYNAMIC 


AMERICAN ECONOMY 
by John Walker Barriger 

This book, written by one of the nation’s ablest and best informed 
students of railroad transportation, presents a comprehensive working 
plan for modernization and improvement of service and lowering of 
costs. The author spells out the tremendous opportunities facing rail 
transport today and asserts that the brightest challenge and greatest 
growth are still ahead for the nation’s railroads. 


91 pp., paper, $2.00 
Order Your Copies Today 


Simmons-Boardman Books pepr. 9-23 
30 Church Street, New York 7 
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The Action Page 








Unions Could Turn the Tide 


ys 





The critical situation that confronts 
the railroads should be of just as much 
concern to the leaders of railway labor, 
as to railroad management and inves- 
tors. Railway unions certainly cannot 
thrive if the railroad industry does not. 

The essence of the railroad crisis is 
the continuing diversion of traffic to 
rival methods of transportation—and 
meager railroad earnings. 

No other one thing—not even the 
easing of regulatory restraints—would 
so strengthen the railroads in competi- 
tion as would a modernization of re- 
strictive union rules. 


The leaders of the railway labof organizations 
are an able body of men, on the average. More- 
over, they are professional railroaders—not at all 
the kind of nondescript people who have come 
into leadership of unions in some other industries. 

Most of the railway union leaders are also men 
of unquestionable loyalty to the railroad industry. 
Some of the most penetrating analyses yet made 
of the inequitable treatment of the railroad in- 
dustry by government have been those by leaders 
of railway unions. 

But with all the integrity, loyalty and under- 
standing of railroad problems shown by these 
union people—union policy continues to be one 
of the major handicaps to the railroads in meet- 
ing the competition of other forms of transporta- 


tion. And the recent big increase in railway wages 
was just about as inopportune as anything that 
ever happened to the railroads. 

No one would expect the unions to surrender 
voluntarily any of the concessions they have won 
over the years—except where it can be shown 
that such concessions are plainly necessary to 
meet the competition of other forms of transpor- 
tation. But working rules which provide a day’s 
pay for 100 miles run—the same basis that pre- 
vailed 60 or 70 years ago—are obviously a griev- 
ous industry burden. Bus and truck operators, 
and airlines, do not suffer this restriction; and 
they are usis 3 their advantage competitively. 

There are other union rules that demonstrably 
do uniouists much more harm than good. Take 
so-called “full” crew rules and laws, for instance 
—requiring the employment of people who per- 
form no useful duties. Such rules do not “make 
work.” What they do is force the railroads to lay 
off or refrain from hiring a man who would do 
some valuable work for his wages, in order to 
pay the money to one who does nothing toward 
giving customers more economical service. 

The railroads are, by nature, the most economi- 
cal form of land transportation. Except for the 
artifical handicaps laid upon them, they would 
have no serious trouble in meeting their competi- 
tion. Some of their handicaps come from govern- 
ment, but some of them also come from obsolete 
working rules. 

It is harmful to the railroads in meeting com- 
petition that they have to pay taxes on their 
roadway while their competitors do not. But it is 
equally harmful to the railroads competitively that 
a run of 100 miles calls for a day’s pay on the 
railroads, while truck and bus employees do up- 
wards of 200 miles for a day’s pay. 


WHOSE MOVE IS IT?: Nobody could expect union leaders to be receptive to modi- 
fying restrictive rules—unless management were going to use such relief to im- 
prove the industry’s competitive strength. Management has not usually shown 
much enthusiasm for consulting unions on questions of competitive service and 
rates. With the industry’s competitive situation as serious as it is, though, a new 
look may be needed at the kinds of questions unions and managements customarily 


discuss with each other. 
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FOR DEPENDABLE OPERATION 
WITH INCREASED SERVICE LIFE... 





A. A. R. Alternate 
Stondard Vertical Plane 
Swivel Yoke Y-30 












Striking Casting and A. A. R. Type H 
Center Filler— Tightlock Coupler H-80 
3-Piece Design Welded 
ond Stress-Relieved 








Yoke Y-50 Standard Pocket 
for Conventional Draft 
Gear Application 












A. A. R. Standard E 
Coupler with Alternate 
Standard Swivel 
Shank E-61A-HT 













Rubber Type 
Resilient Side Bearing 







specify 








Truck Pedestal 






RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCTS 


Composite Articulated 
Journal Box Lid 
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Long Travel Snubber 
for Locomotives and 
Passenger Cars 


av 






Truck Spring 
Snubber 












Radial Connection 





A. A. R. Type F 
Interlocking Coupler F-70 









Journal Box Hinge 
Lug Wear Plate 
and Self-Adjusting 
Bushing 






Yoke Y-65 Standard Pocket 
for Twin Cushion 
Draft Gear Application 
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Timken’ bearings 


don't just relieve 


the Hot Box 


Problem— 


~. and they pay for themselves 


over and over in operating 


and maintenance savings 


O really cure the hot box prob- 


lem you must eliminate its cause, 


the friction bearing itself. Unlike 
costly “crutch” devices that merely 
attempt to improve friction bearing 
performance, Timken” tapered 
roller bearings do away with fric- 
tion bearings. 


THREE YEARS 
WITHOUT 
LUBRICATING Problem but 

Timken bearings 
also get rid of the frequent inspec- 
tion and lubrication that all fric- 
tion bearings, with or without 
“crutches”, require in order to 
function at all. With Timken bear- 
ings, terminal bearing inspection 
time is cut 90%, lubrication cost by 
as much as 95%. And the new 
Timken heavy-duty type AP (All-Pur- 
pose) freight car bearing assembly 
can go three years without adding 
lubricant. This means substantial 


They not only 
cure the hot box 


® 


Only 


cut operating and maintenance costs to a minimum 


added savings. When all railroads 
go “Roller Freight” they'll stand 
to save an estimated $224 milliona 
year and earn a 22% annual return 
on their investment. 

Timken bearings ro// the load, 
don’t slide it. There’s no chance for 
metal-to-metal sliding friction. And 
the tapered design of Timken bear- 
ings makes them the only bearing 
you can count on to end the hot box 
problem. The taper prevents lateral 
movement, rollers and races can’t 
skew and scuff. Bearings last long- 
er. And because there’s no pumping 
action, less lubricant is needed. 
SMALLER The addition of 

PRICE crutch devices to 

GAP friction bearings inan 
attempt to improve 

their performance narrows the price 
gap between friction bearings and 
Timken roller bearings. And a prac- 
tice recently adopted by one major 


3 bearings cure the hot box problem and 
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railroad can shrink it even more. 
You don’t have to 
wait for new car or- 
ders to go “Roller 
Freight”. Plan a 
conversion program on otherwise 
modern rolling stock to spread the 
cost of going “Roller Freight” over 
a number of years. Planned conver- 
sion lets you keep a steady shop and 
labor schedule. 

Solving the hot box problem will 
enable you to offer your customers 
better-then-ever freight service. So 
really cure the problem. Equip your 
freight cars with Timken tapered 
roller bearings. And we make it 
ourselves to assure quality every 
step of the way. We’re America’s 
only bearing manufacturer that 
does. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cana- 
dian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 


USE 
PLANNED 
CONVERSION 








